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EDITOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



U^WJ 



± HE following Letters were publijlied fepa- 
rately in the True Briton, on the occajion of 
the State Trials which took place at the clofe of 
the year 1794, and at the beginning of the year 
1795. The topics to which they relate are 
among the moji important that can occupy the 
minds of Britons. The Editor feels it a duty 
which he owes to his Countrymen to recall their 
attention to the contents of thefe Letters, which, 
he isforry to fay, are Jill asfeafonabte as when 
ifiey were written. Their objects are, to preferve 

tfie 



the administration ofjujlice in its gamine puri- 
ty ; to vindicate the principles of EngHJIi jurif- 
prudence, refpecting the crime of High Treafoni 
and to render the laws what they ought ever to 
be.; f • Wi flifr&rfc evU-MmJmdu prmfv and pror 
" tection to them that do well" — To correct the- 
irregular, indecent, and unconflitutional prac-> 
tices of thofe advoctttesj-wh&Jeem to have taken 4 
general retainer for the domeftic, as a co?re- 
fpondent clafs offenators have for the foreign 
enemies of the country — To. lay open tlic wiies 
and artifices of French Revolutionary Treafqn — 
To refcue Trial by Jury froin tlue fallacies and^ 
falfe doctrines* by ivbicfi factious and feditious 
men feejc to render it* not^only aflieller for th$ 
worfl of crimes, but an engine of definition to 
the Conjitution iifelf—To expofe the fophijlry 
with tphich a Jacobinical Oppofition have info- 
lently contended, and flill infolently contend, 
that becaufe the prifonen tried far High Trear 
fon zea-e acquitted, no tvcafoiiable conspiracy had 
exifled—And, finally, tq r exhibit, injufl colou? % s, 
2 tfo 
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4ke unexampled profligacy of the fame defperatt 
party, in extolling, patronijfing, and promoting 
that horrid and defiructive fyfiem of Revolution 
and Anarchy, which has already proved the mojt 
dreadful fcoUrge that ever afflicted the human 
race, and which threatens to lay the whole fa- 
bric ef civil Jbciety in ruins* 

That the publication of thefe Letters may 
conduce to the maintenance andfecurity of that 
Conjlitution, among the founders of which zvc 
have ever beat proud to reckon the great and 
venerable cfiaracter, xvhofefliade here f peaks to us 
with a Warning Voice, 

Is tht fervent prayer of 

May 21, 1798. THE EDITOR. 



LETTER h 
To the Hon. THOMAS ERSKiNti. 
Sir, 

JL HE profecutions for High Treafori, which 
have lately been inftituted by Government, are 
likely to fdrm an important Epoch in the Hiftory 
of this Country* and may poffibly involve the fate 
of the Conftitutioii ltfelf* 

The conduft of every individual engaged in 
fuch momentotis proceedings^ fhould be fubjfedted 
to the niceft fcrutiny, but that of fo diftinguifhed 
a member afc youtfelf of the profeffion to which 
you belong* iriuft be expe&ed to excite particular 
attention. Making every allowance for the zeal 
of an advocate, I am forry to fay that in fome 
frefpe&s your eonduft during the Trial of Hardy, 
defervfes the fevereft animadverfion. I do not al- 
lude merely to the pains you took to divert the 
minds of the Jury from thofe parts of the evidence, 
which mod affefted the Prifoner, nor upon the dex- # 
terity with which you dire&ed their attention to mat- 
ters that were quite foreign and irrelevant. I do not 
•mean to expofe the many unfair advantages you 
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him alofte, that the Jury are to derive their in* 
formation of the Law, as far as the Law applies to 
the cafe. Entitled to give a general verdid, both 
of Law and Fact, and not being qualified by 
their education and habits of life to decide upon 
queftions of law (for a man may make a moft 
excellent Juryman who has never in his whole life 
feen a Law- book) Juries are to be guided in that 
part of their duty which involves the confideration 
and decifion of the Law, folely by the light 
which they receive from the Bench ; and by at- 
tending to any other light, they only expofe 
themfelves to be misled. Counfel are not en- 
titled to the Ifeaft credit on this fubject. They 
cannot, indeed, altogether refrain from fpeaking 
on the legal part of the cafe, in bringing the ge- 
neral charge home to the Prifoner, or in repelling 
that charge j but in fo doing, inftead of going 
into elaborate arguments, citing cafes, difcufiing 
abftract principles, and groping for nice and hah- 
breadth diftinctions, (all which is perfectly re- 
gular when they are addreffing the Judges,) they 
are bound, as well by the immemorial ulkge of 
the profeffion, as by the reafon and decency of 
the thing, in their addrefies to Juries, to refer 
the validity of any obfervations they may for that 
purpofe be obliged to make on the Law, to 
the opinion and correction of the Judge* 
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" It has, therefore, been the conftant practice, 
whenever a diftinct point of Law has occurred, 
which" if became neceflary 16 argue, for the 
Counfel to turn from the Jury, arid to addrefs 
themftlves folely to the Bench, And in their 
obfervaftons upon the general cafe, whenever 
they have been obliged to touch upon legal*, 
topics, they have been acc^ftomed to efmploy 
ftieh language as this ; — " gentlemen of the- 
«* Jury, his Lordftiip will tell yotr that this is 1 
'* Law j on this fubject I fpeak entirely under f 
" his correction; and whatever I fay on the 
" legal part of the cafe is entitled to ho weight 
** in your minds, unlefs it be confirmed by 
*' the Bench/* This is the ojily regular, 
correct and decent ftyle, in which a Counfel 
can {ay any thing to a Jury on the fubject of 
taw. But you, as if you thought it neceffary, 
in favour of that caufe for which you feem to' 
havt received a gentttd retainer, to violate $11 
eftablifhed principles and ufag^s, and this at a' 
time when they, fhduld be more fcrupuloqfly 
adhered tQ thari ever, arrogate to yorurfclf a right 
to which yoqr have not the leaft title, and* 
thereby pncroach on the province of tjie Judge 
by laying down the .Laiy to the Jury, It is to 
no purpofe that you effect to difclaim all re(pec£ 
and authority as to your own opinion, by re- 
ferring that opinion to the authorities of Hale, 

$3 Wolt v 
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JSolt, Coke, and Mansfield, and. otter 
venerable luminaries of the Law, Your opi* 
nion, however founded and fupported, and ho\y? 
ever valuable to thofe who may pay for it, is 
not, iff the eye of the Law, jvorth ope farting, 
ijor are $ny authorities of the lead wpightm 
youv 72}outk. Jt is £he opiniqn of the Judge, 
who prelims at thp Trial, and whofc authority yoij 
cannot mquk} to your purpofe, to which alone you 
are entitled to refer; it is the livjpg Judge, 
conftitjution^ly. placed on th£ Bench, and pre- 
filmed to be matter of ^ll the ancient authorities, 
and of ail the learning on the fubjedt, who is, by 
tjie aid of his ftudy apd experience, and under 
the obligation of hi§ o^th, to give the Jury 
fpund dire&ions on the ijiatter of Law. Fur- 
ther afiiftance the Conftitption fuppofes not ne- 
jceflary tq be afforded a Jury, for it has afforded 
them no qther. ^Vhilg to fecure to theaccufed, 
ijot merely a fair and impartial Trial, but alfo 
tjie benefit of every advantage that 'his cafe can 
afford, it has impofed on the Judge the addi- 
tional duty of adting ^s Counfel for the Pri- 
foner. A better Counfel he papnot have if really 
ipnocent . And while the Judge§,being independent 
qf the Crown, are fupef ior to all fufpicioi} of 
undue influence, their declaration of the Law 
is de|ivered in fo public and qpen a manner, that 
it not only involves thgir own reputation, 
" ' ' ' * : ' ' tot 
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' but may b$ fubje&ed to future revifion. 
On the other hand, the advocate has neither 
competence, refponfibility, nor impartiality. 
However able, he has no confiitutional compe- 
tence, for no truft is repofed in him, except by, 
the party: fpr- whom he appears, He has no 
refponfibility, .except to that party, for whom 
he engages to do his beft. And he cannot be 
impartial, for by the nature of his fituation he 
is. engaged on one fide, and, as a noble Judge 
has obferved, is bound not to be convinced* 
He is a Swifsy and fights for pay — and he per- 
fectly exemplifies the Proverb, " Point $ Argent, 
point de Suije." 

That the Council fpr the Dean of St. Afaph, 
fhould fail in refpeft to the Bench, or attempt 
to ufurp, the functions of the Judge, may not* 
however, excite much furprize. But what (hall 
be faid of th$ Barriftep who can fo far difgrace 
his Robe — that Robe top, honourably diftin^ 
gui(hed by the favour of the Crown-jr-as to pro- 
mulgate, in his profeflional ch^rader, and in 
the^ Tribunals of. Jyfticp, the moft feditious of 
doftrines? What (ha}l be faid of the Advocate, 
who, whilp pleading fof a prifoner charged with 
the grofleft violation of the duty of a fubjedfc, 
takes advantage of that freedom of (peech which 
is allowed him for. very different purpof?s^ tQ in- 
B4 fult. 
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fult the Majefty of his Sovereign, by declaring 
that the people have a right to change their Go- 
vernment, and th*it the Monarch on the Throne, 
derives his title from the exercife of fuch a right. 
Such were the dodtiines openly ayowed by you 
on the* Trial of Hardy, and never beforp I will 
venture to aflert, was fo grofs, fo audacious a 
contempt offered to the adrniniftration of Juftice. 

It would be eafy to prove that this your doc- 
trine is-falfe in the qb/lract—thyt k fight m the 
people to change their Government, is incompa- 
tible with the duties of fubje£& ani the nature 
of fociety — that it is repugfiant to that allegiance, 
which is the firft of fecial obligations, and the 
only tie which can hold men together in a Politi- 
cal Union — that it is deftru&ive of that Loyalty 
to the Prince, which is the parent of all fecial 
virtues — which ranks next to Religion— and which 
affords the beft fecurity, not only for the general 
welfare, but alfo for the performance of the private 
duties of mankind, in thei? various relations to 
each other— in ftiort, that fuch a right is exprefly 
denied by all Hws, hyman and divine— ihat 
it is repugnant to uniform expedience pf man- 
kind in all ages, and that it cquid not be reduced 
to pra&ice, without producing all thofe evils 
which it is the grand objed of Society, Go- 
yprjiment an4 Laws ? to prevent* 

But 
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But to enlarge oh. thefe topics is urineceflkrjr-* 
Neithercan .there be any occafion to refute theauda* 
cious and treafonable falfhood, that the Sovereign 
of thefe Realms derives his title from the exercift 
o£ fuch a right : The good people of this Coun* 
try have never exercifed; nor thought thethfelves 
entitled to exercife* £b monftrous a pretention. 
His Majeftyi fits on the Ttoone by the Right of 
Inheritance, and there neve* was a legal a& done 
relpefting the Crown, which did not recognize 
that Right. The principles* therefore, which you 
avowed, were in themfedm principle* qftAnar* 
cbyjDifloyadHy^andRdbellion^ The doft ripe which 
you maintained k the favourite dodrine of the tuN 
jbulent and difafib&ed ; and; that on which they 
moft rely: to ftrr -up a fpirit of Iftfurre&ion and 
Revok.*~It is the Fountain Head where all the 
flreams of modern feditiorrand tseafon take theit 
rife> and- whence they nifh forth to man*' 
date the world, as they have inundated France* 
with calamity and blood. Tb. promulgate fuch a 
do&rine in any manner is a high treafonable mifc 
demeanour;— but to feize fuch *n occafion fot 
giving currency tQ the b^nqful poifon — to pub-? 
lifli fuch principles in the face of Juftice, for 
lemnly deliberating upon the higheft crime known 
to the Laws, upon a crime which had itfelf pro* 
ceeded from the pernicious influence of fuch doc- 
trines—this was, in maligtiity and mifchicf, to fur- 

pafs 
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pals theguilt imputed to the prifoner. It was the very 
quinteffence of treafon — it was openly to exhort 
the difaffe&ed to go on — it was to declare to the 
band of traitors and confpirators that they were 
right, that they were authorized to purfue their 
execrable defigns, and that they fhould never 
want an advocate, who, in defending their lives, 
would juftify their atrocities, defy the laws, and 
brate ihe juftice of the Country, 

Of what value were the profpffions of love and 
attachment to. the perfon of your Sovereign, with 
which you affe&ed to accompany fuch declara- 
tions. Oh infidious love! Oh infulting attach- 
ment I Built on no foundation but caprice 
*- and fecured by no fenfe of duty: and allegiance. 
The love of a people for their-Priace,r like that 
of a child for its parent, muft be attended with 
honour, refpeft, and veneration—with a fenfe of 
permanent and indifpenfable dutyT*-any other love 
than this is fleeting and precarious,, and will fub- 
fide, at the voice of a demagogue, into contempt 
and difpbedience, 

THE GHOST OF ALFRED. 

Nov. 14, 1794- 
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. To (lie Hon. THOMAS ERSKINE, . 

t - ... ..,;,!,■ •... " :■ , •■ > 

SlR, > • . 

A HE excellence of Trial by Jury, . docs not 
merely, ,con£ft, in the,- fecurity :it affords to every 
individual Htiiat he (hall not be declared guilty, 
unlefs the charge againft; him he eftablifhed ac- 
cording to. th$ regular forms of proceeding, but 
alfo in the fair and open manner in which it is 
conducted, and by which it enables the public to 
form its own opinion upon every cafe that is 
judicially brought forward. That Public, pre- 
lent at the Trial, hearing the whole of the evi- 
dence, and inveftigating with a fcrutinizing but 
impartial eye, the minuteft circiimftances of the 
cafe, fqrrjis as it were a Court of Appeal from the 
Verdict of the Jury, and pronounces its own 
judgment en dernier refort. No human autho- 
rity can epchain the faculties of the mind, or 
controul the free exercife of opinion. Therefore, 
although the Verdict of a Jury be entitled tofef- 
pect and fubmiflion, as proceeding from lawful 
find regularly constituted authority, it cannot 

carry 
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ptny conviction to the understanding, any for, 
jthcr than as it may be fupported by the eyidejxctj 
pn which it purports to b? fbundpd. 






There is, however, no authority too great for 
you t& afibme. You - ckir riot only ^arrdgate tQ 
yourfelf the right of the Bench, and dictate tha 
Jaw to the Jury (as I noticed in my firft' Letter); 
% nay, you are not even content with deciding fo»' 
the public. upQji the propriety o^« Verdict— 
Tfhefo are final) mattewfw ydiir {bal&g genkts — 
you cart take upotf ycwfelfi to pronottftte* ibr Hea r 
veo itieif, >and to anticipate its decrees. > Thrus^ 
vpan<1hatna\ of Mn Tooke, you obferted to the* 
Jtir^, with your aca^omc^^ip^amcy/'that the 
Verdkt fey which Ha^twm aeqaifted, was re- 
cdrdrf in Heaven. Ttetf verdict is, liidfeed, thefe 
icoorded ; but whstherby * the approving fpirit,' 1 
as an earneft of -feturfe and Qpeiv applaufe, as^ 
with a boldnefs approaching. tQ impiety, you 
meant to infinuate-*-or,- as a grofs fpecimen of a 
violation of the facred-rights of juftice-^it i? not for 
you, ttr decide— But this, by wajr cjf ctfgrefliqn. 

Great is the utility; attending 1 thf exercife of 
this ulterior and pammount jurifilictidn, unfet- 
tered by the formr'of legal ptdceedings. It 
ftrengthens and confirms that moral influence, 
which is, perhaps, ffill*rtiore operative than the* 
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fah&ion* of Law> in checking the pcrpetratiolt 
of crimes. It has its ufe even with refpeft to 
Juries themfelves, who^ while their Vcrdifts thus 
Undergo a revifion, are, ins manner, themfelves 
put upon their Trial ; ami it muft operate as a 
beneficial check upon them, to know that their 
decilions will be examined, upon the fame evi* 
denee as came before them, by a decerning pub* 
lie, fuperior to all influence, and, 

• " . 

Nutlins addictus jurare in verba MagiftrL 

In reviewing the Vecdi&s of Juries, the public 
are eyer ready to recognize the humane princi* 
pie of our Law, that k is better that feveral 
guilty perfons fhould efcape, than that one inao* 
cent perfon (hould fuflfer* Still, however, it fliould 
not be forgotten that an acquittal, whore guilt 
has been fully and regularly brought home to the 
party accufed, is a moft ferious injury to the 
Community* But there are fome cafes in which 
acquittals (hould be fcrutinized with peculiar ex- 
aftnefs, and in which, the Juries who pronounce 
them are entitled to no favour, if the evidence 
be fucjh as to juftify conviction. Such are the 
cafes which may, in their confequences, involve 
the fafety of the State, and the exiftence of the 
Conftitution* On any individual charge of mur-> 
der or robbery, the evil, though pofitive, is not 

very 
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veiy extenfive nor alarming, fhould the guilty hi 
abfblvedi But a Treafonable Conlpiracy is a df* 
rect attack upon the very exiftence of Society, 
and tends to the deftruction of all Law, Order 
and Government. It is particularly heinous and 
aggravated, when, inftead of aiming, merely, 
like the Treafons of former times, at the life of 
the individual Prince on the Throne, it takes a 
broader aim, and feeks the entire fubverfion of 
the Monarchy, and the total deftruction of that 
glorious fyftem of political happinefs, which was 
the flow and gradual acquifition of your anceftors, 
and which has been tratifmitted to you in a coiirfe 
of progreffive improvement through the channel 
of many revolving centuries* As Treafon is the 
higheft crime known to the Laws, fo this is the 
mod: atrocious and malignant fpecies of that ag- 
gravated offence — 

" Treafon 

" Moft foul as at the beft it is, 

" So this moft foul, bafe and unnatural." 

It is the moft dangerous both on account of the 
guarded and infidious manner in which it ad- 
vances to the completion of its defigns, and of 
the total, univerfal and irreparable ruin, which 
mud attend the attainment of its objed. A Jury 
affembled upon a charge of this nature, may hold 
in their hands the fate of the Empire and of the 
Conftitution. The immenfity of the interefts 
which are then flaked upon their decifion, calls 

upon? 
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upon them in the moft folettln iharther to be as 
cautious not to acquit, if there be fiifficieiit 
proof of thfe charge, as they are fure to be 
not to convift, if fuch proof be not adduced. 
Humanity itfeif,- as well as juftice and every 
thing valuable in fociety, may be wounded, as 
much by their mifplaced lenity, as by their un- 
due feverity. It is not merely the life of the 
accufed individual that' may depend upon their 
verdidt, but perhaps the lives of all honeft men, 
which (as well as that of the facred Perfonage, 
fo juftly efteemed by the law of unfpeakably 
greater value than any other life in the State) 
are put in imminent danger, if fuch crimes 
efcape with impunity. On fuch occafions, Juries 
fliould bear in mind, that by the fame verdift 
by which they acquit, they may pafs a final fen- 
tence on the Constitution. 

It is not meant to be fuggefted, that upon an 
accufation of High Treafon, even of the danger- 
ous and deftrudlive nature above defcribed, the 
importance of prote&ing the Government and 
of prefervimg the State, fliould fuperfede % 
the neceffity of regular forms and of fatis- 
fa&ory evidence, in order to juftify a convic- 
tion. The enormity of the offence (hould 
only induce an unufual degree of caution in 
the Jury, that the guilty (that is, thofc who 

are 
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stre proved to be fo) fliould not escape. But it 
fhould be remembered, that on this, as on all 
other occafions, the ipaperfedion neceflarily at- 
tending every procefs of hfomaft inveftigation 
tenders it generally, inipoflible . to attain direct, 
pofitiye* and irrefragable proo£ or to afcertain 
the motives and views of human conduct with 
mathematical certainty; A Jury mull therefore 
be fatisfied with that reafonable evidence which* 
according to the nature of the cafe, is the beft 
that is attainable, although it may not amount 
to abfolute demonftration. It is very rarely, in- 
deed* that fuch demonftration can be procured ; 
and the infuperable difficulty t>£ obtaining it has 
rendered the admiffioji of circumftahtial evidence 
indifpenfabk injudicial proceedings* 

Neither is it meant in this place to pafs either 
cenfufe or approbation on the Verdicts already 
delivered in fuch of the State Trials as have lately 
occupied the Tribunals of .this Country. Thofe 
Verdicts am in the judgment of the Public, and 
will be in the judgment of Pofterity ; but when 
the fermentation which is now fo ftrong fliall 
fubfide, it will be more eafy to decide abfolutely 
on their merits^ In the mean time, they are far 
from deriving any 1 credit from that indecent 
triumph with which they are received and ap- 
plauded by that heterogeneous affeittblage of 

factions, 
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factions, wlvv difcordant as' they #re ip pth$r . 
refpects, tinite in indecently oppofing,. t: $£ 
fenfe of the Nation, and who weaken, the State 
by diffentions, at a crifis when its prefervation 
calk m.thft ftrongeft -manner for the clofeft 
union. That triumph is the moft fcandalous 
infult upon the Legiflature of the Country, as 
well as upon the Grand Jury who found the Bills 
againft the perfons acquitted : for it implies that 
thofe refpectablc Bodies acted raftily and op- 
preffively, as far as they were refpectively inftru- 
mental in putting the prifoners on their Trial. 
If this were not the cafe, whatever ground the 
Verdicts in queftion might afford for calm 
and rational fatisfacticn, they could give none 
for rapture and exultation. 

It isnot, however, in the power of thefe Ver- 
dicts, and Hill lefs of the triumph which fome 
perfons, under the influence of a fellow-feel- 
ing, may difplay on the occafion, to raife a 
doubt in the minds of the Public, as to 
the propriety of inftituting the Profecutions, 
Whatever opinion may be entertained refpecting 
the acquittals, it has been proved beyond all 
doubt, that the perfons acquitted were far from 
being lightly put upon their Trial, |nd that, there 
was at leajl fo ftrong a ground of fufpicion againft 
thetp> tfaat povernment would have moft fcan- 
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diloufly neglected its duty, if it had not put 
their conduct into a courfe of legal invefti- 
gation. 

THE GHOST OF ALFRED. 



L^T^ER 
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LETTER III. 
To the Hon. THOMAS ERSKINE. 

Sir, 

THE interval that has traiifpired fince the 
acquittal of your Clients, has been too lhort, 
and the Various feelings excited by thofe acquittals 
were too lively, for the public opinion, on this 
•fubject, to have as yet fubfided into one uniform 
and collective fentiment; But whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may appear* to exift, refpecting 
the acquittals, there is one fact, fo fully, fo clearly 
and incontrovertibly eftablifhed by the Trials, 
that an attenipt to deny it would involve the 
grofieft infult on common fenfe, and denote an 
entire dereli&ion of all candour and decency. 
The fadt fo eftablifhed is the exiftence of that 
treafonable Confpiracy, which was the fubjedt 
of a Royal Meflage to Parliament—which was con- 
firmed, after the moft attentive inveftigatibn, by 
the Reports of the two Houfes— which was made 
the foundation of an Aft of the Legiflature, 
whereby the immediate prefervation of the State 
was provided for (as heretofore, in cafes 6f emer- 
C z gencyj 
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gency), by a fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus 
Aft — and which was a&ually found by the 
Grand Jury, who put the Prifoners on their 
Trials. 

The cxiftence of that ConfjHJaey . has now 
been fully proved, according to the ftri&eft 
forms of Law, and with all the rigour of judicial 
inveftigation. The evidence given on the re- 
cent Trials will remain an eternal memorial on 
record, in full confirmation of all that has 
been alledged (and even more) refpefting 
the reality, the nature, and the alarming ex- 
tent of fuch a Confpiracy. The mod fcepti- 
cal have now demonftration within their reach ; 
not by yielding to the impulfe of vague fuf- 
jpicion, or to the fuggeftions of general alarm; 
not even by liftening to the fatherly admo- 
nition of a gracious and affectionate Prince, 
nor. by attending to the wife and feafonable mea- 
fures of a vigilant Legiflaturej but by pe- 
• rufing a body of proof, regularly brought for- 
ward in the face of day, and fubmitted to 
the fevereft fcrutiny. of public examination. 
Npr is it merely by oral teftimony, depend- 
ing on recplledion, fubjed to partiality, and ca- 
pable of b^ing depreciated by the unbridled li- 
cence p£ forenfic - examination, that the general 
charge is. fuppprtedf fufficient, amply fufficient 

for 
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for the puipbfty is that written evidence, which 
came out in To iniqueftionable a fhape, that you ' 
cciuld vg'ritiire to encouhter it only l>y -en- 
deavouring to throw a' veil over its moft mate- 
rial parts ; which was fubftantiatecj/ by. docu- 
ments found in the poffeffion of the parties ac- 
cufed-; Which flood uncontradicted in every re- 
fpe<ft ; /whitfi could not be (haken by the 
intimidating ftufter of a crdfs-ex^minatioh, by 
the indiscriminate ufe of inveftives and calumny, 
by anincfeflant outcry againft Spies and In- 
former^, '• by fudden charges find prpfecuti- 
ofts, haftily raked up to produce a momen-r 
tary effedt, ' nor by the various other engines 
of prejudice, to which, for want of better means 
of defence, you were glad to reforti i£ order to 
difcredit the vivd voce witnefles for the Crpwn. 
The written evidence was out of th$ reach 
of all yotir arts and ftratagems ; and it is happy 
for the catife of trutli, that the Public may 
calmly and deliberately weigh tha,t evidence 
remote from the artificial buftle anil affected 
animation which you 'know how 'io iptroduce^ 
with all the contrivance of flage effect, into 
the Tribunals of Tuftice — and fafe from the ihflu- 
encebf that feductiye dloqlience, whiqi you employ 
to bewilder when yoil cannot hope, to convince ; 

and which, infiead ofdiffufipg^huf^ulilightjlike 

-... — :r. '« " -V C ^ .'• l" ^ * ■ t h c 
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the genuine rays of Apollo, exhibits only the 
dazzling glare of a meteor, that renders nothing 
confpicuous but itfelf, and throws every fur- 
rounding object into additional obfcurity. 

On fuch folid and immoveable grounds refts 
the proof of a Confpiracy, the moft malignant 
that ever endangered the fecurity of this or of 
any Country— A Confpiracy of a, fpecies en- 
tirely novel, but infinitely more fuBtle in its 
nature, more eafy in its progrefs, and more ex- 
tenfively ruinous in its tendency, than any of 
which former times had a conception-*- A Con- 
fpiracy, invented in the laboratory of the <4 Rights 
of Man;" formed in the alembic of Modern 
Philofophy, upon a complete analyfis of human 
nature and of fociety — A Confpiracy, which in- 
ftead of advancing directly to its ultimate object, 
purfued that object in a circuitous manner, and 
endeavoured previoufly to remove every obftacle 
to its progrefs by weakening all the focial ties — by 
ftimulating into action every corrupt property — 
and by converting into a fource of difcontent, 
every political inequality, every moral imperfec- 
tion, every natural evil, and even whatever, by 
being exhibited feparately, could be jnade to < 
appear difgufting, or be magnified into a defect, 
however it might conduce, in its general rela- 
tion, to the benefit, harpioay, and beauty of the 

whole 
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whole fyftem. Having thus prepared a fcheine of 
mifchief, extenfiye as the Country itfelf, and deep 
as the very foundations of Society, thi$ Conspi- 
racy proceeded in its defigns by means fo_ artful* 
and under difguifes fo fpecious, as to be calculated, 
to lull fufpicion even at the very moment of 
alarm, until the deiperate project fhould be ad- 
vanced too far to be defeated. 

, The benevolent mind naturally contemplates \ 
wit;h .complacency every endeavour to ameliorate 
the con^itioi} of humanity; and the limited. «r 
tent of the human ^faculties expofes the bujfe 
of mankind to be fafcinated by propofaig 
that profefs to copfult their felicity, and tp 
be induced to think themfelves * fufceptible of j' 
far greater perfection than Providence has ren- \ 
dered them capable of in the prefent ftate. This \ 
was too important and too obvious a truth to 
efcape the refearch of the modern philofophers, 
aflifted by all the radiance of the new light. 
Hence the maik of Reform prefented itfelf as the 
moft favourable to promote and enfure the fuccefi 
pf the Confpiracy ; and although the pernicioy* 
publications,, which were circulated with inde? 
fatigablc induftry, and at a great expence, in 
order to poifon the public mind, . pointed directly 
and exprefsly to the entire fubverfion of, the 
fubfifting order of things, and the complete 
C 4 over* 
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/overthrow of the Conftitution in Church and 

L Sfafey yet thofe who were employed ill that cir- 

/ c^dl^fffi '(Jett^feiS, with the moft ., egrqgioufc in- 

cdttflfe^jr, that {heir object wks Parliainentaiy 



• R'ef6flnV ^nd Z/zffJ by legal and coriftitufiohal 



" 'It' Was thus that the well and the ill-di£ 
pofed, the virtuous and the vicious, the &&^ 
ligning few and the credulous many, were all 
imbw&ed in the fame caufe; arid the 'aid 
Sr'Wk?'] million was depended oh, Vtiiitler (fhe 
Influence df dffcotitent, to move the vaft rtia- 
th'frle 6f Sodety from . its firm iihd ittcierit ~po- 
ftfibai°ihd to, throw it into coniplefe diforder. 
^W;^fknof bpi^ktlbn Was not only the moft effi- 
cdci&us, but' the moft fecure. At whatever period 
t|i6\Confpifary;mi^ht be dragged forward, and 
ffelde the futfject of judicial enquiry, a defence 
Was'jgftways prepared* and that defence was Re- 
^Sxife.'* And numbers who were prevailed upon 
tb^erfgage'inthe purfliit of that object, Confciotfs 
j^tfre finceriiy af their cftvn profdliotfs, Were 
ftftpofed to credit 1 that of their coadjutors, tind 
faftikx tfefttoio&y^tedto, in the moft fbtemn 
inknhei-, and fr/eft-utfdef 'the fanctiprfof an bath, 
f^it '.'ItRfe ' x ConVp\h&y; had advanced 't&o far, attd 
Wis' ^lderittd^b^ : &cts too* ftubborp' and tob 

&nfeqtliv6(:^ 3 ifrt&nftt J bf the ^oifibilky of^dpiibt 

c'v r ^;Uw, ..:; t^K «<£. .., ;* >■.;& cte^e^t- 
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rpfpecting either its exifteace or its tendency^ 
although individuals might elude juftice, by the 
guarded manner in which their operations had 
been concerted. The chief promoters of the diafyo* 
lical plan had adopted a language, and hod purfoed 
meafures, which demonftrated, in the clcareft 
manner, that the word " Reform" was a lie in* 
their mouths. Encouraged by the fuccefs of tfyeir 
principles and fyftems in France, they affumedy 
in Jtheir aftbeiated Cl^bs, the f^pqe., ^brms, by 
which that fuccefs. Jhad been attakred^ and which 
had reduced France into a ftat^ol^e cample^eft 
Anarchy, they hqg&n a... cordial intercoyrfft 
with the promoters of that Anarchy, ^nd the uni* 
formity of the views of :beth partis was reci- 
procally acknowledged, They loft no time in 
difpatchihg their Ambafladors: to the French 
Convention, when that body of Traitors had 
formally depofed their^K*NG ; and they were ad- 
vancing with rapid ftrides^ and by all the exer-, 
tions in their power, to the formation of ajzntilar 
Convention in this Country. , .The ideas of thefe 
perfons, refpe&ing the nature and objed. of. a 
Convention, were fuffioiently explained, when thp 
Constitutional Society declared, by a formal 
Refblution, that the Speech of Citizen St. 
Anpke, (who, together with Citizen Bar- 
kers, was ele&ed an honorary Member) fhould 

be 
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be infertcd in the books of the Society. In that 
Speech, fo adopted, the Citizen Orator faid, 
that " the powers of a Convention mufi, from 
" the very nature of the Afierribly be unlimited 
* with refpeft to every meafure of General 
u Safety, fiich as the execution of a Ty- 

u RANT. r It IS NO LON6ER A.CoNVENTION, 
U IF IT irA : S NOT *OWER"T'0" JUDGE THE 

"King.'* But it' would be almoft endlefs, and it 
is furely urinecfeflary, to trace .throughout, the 
long and dofely connected, chain of evidence^ 
proving that their defign was to effect, under cover 
of the maiked battery of Reform, the fpeedy'ahd 
the entire fiibverfion of the Monarchy and ""Cbh- 
ftitution of Great Britain. Suffice it to add, 
that with the word Reform ffill in their mouths, 4 
they avowed at length, in plain language, their 
intention to obtain their object (not, as at firft, by 
tegal and Conftitutibnal means, but), without 

THE INTERVENTION OF PARLIAMENT, AND IN 

defiance of its authority. An attempt 
involving the total fubverfion of Government, and 
an affumption of its rights -, and therefore, accord- 
ing to the clear and undoubted Law of the Land^ 
Amounting to the crime of High Treason* ;. 

THE GHOST OF ALFRED. 

Nov.' 18, 1794. 

LETTER 
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LETTER IV. ■ ..; 

To the Hon. THOMAS ERSK1NE. ■ 

Sir, 

X HE exiflence of a Treafonable Confpiracy hav-] 
iag been fully proved by the evideijce; fldduced.duti 
ing.the Trials of fome of the individuals cfyarge4 
with that crime, to contend as you have fince dons 
in Parliament, that the acquittal of thofe individuals 
could deftroy, or even diminifti the effeft of that 
evidence, is not only- to infult, in the grofleft man 7 
ner, the good fenfe of the Public, but to employ 
a fpecies of fophiftry, which none, but the moft 
defperate caufe could require. The, Verdift of 
Not Guilty could do no more than decide the 
fate of the Prifoners, and abfolve them from the 
pains and penalties which the Law attached 
to the crime with which they were . charged : 
it could not, by the utpioft perverfion of reafon, 
be made to declare their moral innocence in re- 
fpeft of that crime ; for the only queftion was, 
whether their legal guilt had been legally proved: 
it did not even technically pronounce them 

* Not 



" Not Guilty" of any thing but High Treafon, 
under the fubfijting Laws; but left it, not merely 
poffible, but highly probable, that the Juries 
thought them gutky of the kigheft poffible de- 
gree of Sedition : and even in the limited fenfe 
of abftdvi^g. ^fefely, fvtotn ttte charge of High 
Treafon, it left the Public at full liberty to form 
their own opinion of the propriety of the ,Verdift. 
If this were not the cafe, the mode of Trial by 
Jury, inftead of being a bulwark of Libefrfy; 
wfculd operate as an engine of the moft gfieYpus 
ij^iyipit 'Would fette^'ahd ehflave 4 the: bpd- 
ktions bf the'hiim'an ttiifid. 'Who then catfpaf- 
Fefs the matdilefs 'iffrpntw^fo -maintain" that the 
acquitt^s,. Whfth, in reality, "proved v fo little in fa- 
vour prtfhfe' individuals delivered therdby From 
ftte kgal* c charge, could tfffprove the fafk of a 
£<5nfphtfcy; which, after having been -rendered, 
by the' peculiar manner in Whfch it was purfued, a 
lhatter of general fufpicion and ikrm, was at 
length completely eftablifhed by the moft decifive 
of all human tefts — & public judicial iriveftiga- 
tion? 



So far indeed Were t£fe ; acquittals from con- 
tradicting in any rcfpeft the general charge, thai 
they -ferve, when confidered in their cionne&ion 
witlr ^i^ie concomitant ] dhrcumftances, «ven to 
txmxibmate^-that ^^fgel ; ^The exiftence- of a 
-■- ' ' Con- 
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Coafpiracy was the bafis of the whble proceed^ 
ing* ..It was the neceflary foundation of the 
cafe for the pr&feCution. If .this ground-wori; 
had not been laid in the molt folid manner, and 
fo as to preclude all doubt, can it be fuppofed 
that the. Prifoners would hate been put upoci 
their defenpe ? What had they to defend therin 
felves againft, if no crime had been proved I 
Would the Attorney General, finding that 
the very foundations of his cafe had failed him, 
have proceeded upon a bafelefs profecution ? If 
fo> he would not have merited thofe compli- 
ments for candour and liberality, which you fo 
profufely beftowed upon him. Or if he had ihewn 
Jbimfelf difpofed to perfift, after the evidence for 
the profecution had left the truth of the general 
charge, the reality of tlfe Confpiracy, on vague 
and precarious grounds, what became at that 
moment of the Counfel for the Prifaners ? How 
did they acquit themfelves of the duty titwy had 
Undertaken ? Did they rife and fubmit to the 
Court,, that in their apprehenfion no cafe had 
been made out which eould require any akfwer 
j¥om their Clients s that the evidence for the 
Crown hud foiled to tjtablijh the exifience vfthe 
Cevfpiracy* which was the qffence charged, and 
the necqtfary ground-work of the profecution ; 
that if the Jhadow of a doubt couhd remain, Mt 
thtft fiage of tfa proee&ding, not metric of the 

fact, 
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fact, but of the legal, regular, dnd itnanfioer* 
able proof of the crime, it could anfiver no pur* 
pofe, but that of trifling with the foleinnities of 
juJHce, to proceed any further ; for that, iiifuch 
a cafe, an acquittal muft necejfarily enfue, as it 
could not befuppofed that the defence would Jup~ 
ply the deficiency oftheprofecutidn, in efiablifhing 
the charge, and the Jury could never convict, 
vnlefs they were convinced both of the truth of 
that charge, and of its particular application to 
the perfons accufed ; and that, therefore, they 
(the Counfel) demanded, as of right, an immediate 
acquittal? On the ftrangc neglect of the Counfel 
to urge fuch reafoning, which, in the cafe fup- 
pofed, would have been unanfwerable, would not 
the Judge have been bound to interfere, and to 
have put it to, the Jury* that, if they difbelievedj 
after what they had heard, the existence of any 
Confpiracy to fubvert the Monarchy, and to de- 
pofe the King from his legal and tonftitutional 
dignity (which was the crime charged in the 
Indictment), they could never confcientioufly 
convict the Prifoners ; that if the evidence for the 
Profecution was clofed without having eftabliiflied, 
to the fetisfaction of the Jury, fo effential a pre- 
liminary, there was no cafe made out which re- 
quired any anfwer ; and that therefore it was to 
no purpofe to call upon the Prifoners for a de- 
fence againft a charge, already too weak to juf- 

tify 
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tlfy a conviction. If, however, the Judge had 
unaccountably omitted fuch an interference, 
would not the Jury have fuggefted to the Bench 
their doubt of the exiftence of the Confpiracy, 
if fuch a doubt had been entertained by them ; 
would they not have enquired whether, accord- 
ing to the forms of proceeding, that doubt was 
likely to be removed in the fubfequent ftages of 
the Trial ; and if not, whether as it muft ulti- 
mately lead to an acquittal, they might not as 
well pronounce that acquittal without further 
delay ? Do you imagine that their impatience 
to liften to the (trains of your eloquence, and 
their eagemefs to fee your powers of reafoning * 
exerted in defending your Clients from a charge, 
which had not been proved even in the dbfiracU 
would have made them reject fo fair an occafion 
of obtaining a releafe from the moft hacaffing fer- 
vice in which Jurymen had ever been engaged, and 
of being reftored to their homes and their families ? 
But if, notwithftanding all thefe various oppor- 
tunities of cutting fhort the Trials, the dignity 
of a Tribunal of Criminal Juftice had been prcw 
ftituted to the ridiculous farce of putting the par- 
ties accufed upon their defence, againft a charge, 
which had not been proved to have any exift-; 
ence, except on the faqe . of the Indictment ; if 
you, unmindful of fo fundamental a defect m 
the cafe for the profecution, thought proper to 
2 wafte 
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w*fte yotit tstlebti' in mafting a moft elaborate de- 
fence to that charge ; * if you ftill felt and acknow- 
ledged the immenfe difficulty of the talk you 
had undertaken!, and collected- all your refources 
of art ajid ability to move the pafllons of the 
jtarymftiH left y$ii might" fail to convince their 
reafon $ how- is it to be explained that thofe jury- 
men, exhaufted as they were, fliould, in two 
out of the three cafes which they tried, have 
hefitated fo long in pronouncing Verdicts of ' 
acquittal, if they really difoelieved the fact of a 
Confpiracy ? If their Verdicts had been founded 
on a difbelief of that fact, rather than on a doubt 
of its being brought legajly home to the accufed 
perfons, they could have had no occafion to hefi- 
tate for five minutes: nay, as in confequence 
of the unprecedented lertgth of the Trials, they 
had repeated opportunities for mutual conference, 
even after all the evidence to prove the Con- 
fpiracy which had been given, they would pro- 
bably have been ready to fay, " Not Guilty/* 
without ewes going out of Court. Upon a 
prosecution, for rounder, would the Jury re- 
tire or hefitata one moment to acquit, if they 
were convinced that no riiurder had been com- 
mitted. . The time that either of the Juries 
was out of Court, appeared to the Public 
extremely fhort to determine upon ah ac- 
quittal, againft fuch a weight of evidence, and 
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bh tdytty feriotis' a charge : but that tiixie, <Jf 
feveh a hundredth part of it* Wa& entirely Uftnece£ 
lary, to r enable the Jury to agree iupoft an ac- 
quittal, if the foundation of the charge had hot 
been laid, by fatisfaftory proof of the exiftence 
of the Conlpiracy. Even the fingle circumftance,* 
that the Jury who tried the Rev. John Horite* 
Tooke, made up their minds iA ten minutes td 
acquit, when the t#b bther Juries were, brie 
hear t Wo, arid the other above three hours, in 
forming, the ^itne refolutioh, ttotwifhftandihg 
that the proof of the CphfpiraCy Was the faftiip m 
all, demonftrates that the only queftion' with* 
the Juries, Was the application of the charge td 
the refpecfive Prifoners, and that no doubt 
exifted as to the fact of the crime. (It will be 
remembered, that the evidence refpecting the 
£roj&t of a Convention, was not brought home 
to Mr. Took e,— whether in confequerice of his 
Superior Caution, and fagacity, 6r becaufe he was 
not privy orafletiting to that project, I will not 
pretend to determine.) But if, after all, it had 
been eftablilhed, as the refult of the trials* that 
the idea of a ConfpiraCy^turned Out upon ex- 
amination to be' a grouhdlefs fiction* unfup- 
ported by Jttoof, as well as destitute of probability 
(as fome perfons have the audacity tb afiert), how 
happens it that your Clients have neither brought, 
nor even threatened to bring, their aftions at 

D law 



fh? Ccown* vhp committed them for trial ? You 
*npjl Jew* th*t uflle&it w$l be made to ap* 
fear that th«c were very /olid froundt for tb? 
COtmmtnieji&f^d forth? profecutiws which foU 
lowed, there JW tftfy .A lid grounds, to entitle 
the parties to heavy damages It will fcarcely 
fce believed that w unwiUingoefs to harraf$ the 
Executive Gwpmmejfct, and to embarrafc it 9 $ : 
operation*, at the moft oitjcal jun&ure this 
Couatry war %n*w> reftrws ypia from advifing 
&ch adions, or your Clients frc&i talking that 
advice* Ypu da$e pot, howeyer, make the ex- 
periment : and, in refraining from it, you fornifh 
a damning proof of the real existence or 

TBB CONSPIRACY- 

It appears, then, that the verdid* of scqwttal 
which terminated the lat$ profecutions for High 
Treafon* werej>erfeaiy<:onfiftent with the decifive 
propf which thetfrwJ? l»d #OTdedof theexiftence 
tf&Tr^on&kCotfpirity' ^t^tthpfe Vefdi&s* 
When cpnfidtfed ia their geniergl connexion with 
the wfecieof the proceedijjgs, far. from diminifh- 
ing in any degite the force of that proof, did in 
fome refpe&s eye» cpafirm aod ftoeagthen it. 
That being the. e*&, it r wn*W 'furely be too ■ 
much for any pne to contend that the acquittals 
coul<J kffen the <&ngei which ^t jail times, and 

cfpecially 
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efpecblfy at * time tifct the p«£6t> mtitl It 
infeparaWe from fach * Confpirafcy* 'The glar- 
ing abftttdity of fuch an aflettibtt mtfft prefer** 
every one from the foflf of masking* It* If thi 
Trials eftabliihed the exifteACc of the* crime, tht 
acquittals announced the efeape of the Criniind^ 
and that equally* whether the yur&s *ccufeA 
were innocent or guiltjrj fef if thty titer* inno* 
cent, the acquittals pnwwi tfi»t tfae ' Ctimixittis 
had eluded Ducovfiat— if feafttyS itMtt they 
had eluded Justice^ In either safi^' afid thttt 
is no alternative, thed&nge* isiftfctstfed* ta&th£ 
neceflity of vigilance ahd pfedTOtieii it iac&afed 

- -.;-. .^ 'i i • .■'■'. 

Without paffing iny juc^raeait On the pro* 
priety of the Verdtets of " Not Goiltyi and fup* 
pofing even that honeft and) coftftictttAarus men 
could not have pronounced differentyerdlcts, it 
is, nevertheta6* undoubtedly trur, that gepk has 
hitherto efcaped, and that Treafon his triumphed 
over the Laws, although, thank -Heaven* it b«s 
not yet triumphed over the ConftiftutEoii* ■ »... ■ 

: t 

The fecurity of the Conftrtutfon has, l^wever^ 
been confidently diminifticd^ Either from a de- 
fect in the Laws* or from ibqae other caufe* the 
forms of Juftice Jave proved adequate oply to 
fubftantiate the offence, but not to punifh the 

D 2 #ffirnders. 
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offenders. .'The gititeft of all poffible crimen 
attended with jthe higheft degree of aggravation, 
has been proved, by legal evidence, beyond the 
poffibility of a doubt ; a Confpiracy, not merely 
to wrcft the fceptre from the reigning Monarch, 

but tO " TEAR UP THE MONARCHY BY THE 

)ioots," to annihilate for ever the Conftitutton, 
*nd, in direefc- and avowed imitation of the fuc- 
cefiful example of JFtance, to.introduce a fyftcm 
of complete- anarchy. Such a Confpiracy, long 
evidenced by fymptomSt which filled every honeft 
bread with anxiety, and purfued with fo much 
%xt that the means of fuccefs were thofe of de* 
fence alfb — fuch a Confpiracy, fo malignant, fo 
fubtle, and fo deftructive, has been regularly 
fubmhted to the Tribunals of Juftrce, it has 
been incoiltrovertitdy eftabli(hed y and the refult 
ha3 fhewri that the Conftitutkm is deftitute of the 
protection 6f the Laws. The fource of all focial 
fecurity, the terror of Juftice, has foiled the Con- 
futation at the moment of danger, ^and has left it 
expoied to the * afiaults of its enemies. The 
mounds and the barriers which have hitherto 
fufficed for its protection, have been found in- 
efficient to withftand the novel fpecies of attack, 
invented by the profeflbrs of modern philofophy 
tod the u Rights of Man :" as the fortifies-' 
tferis 1 ^ Jincient times, which could refill the 
::*:■-.-• cateputt 
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catapult andthe battering ram, would furnilh no; 
defence againftrthc thunder of modern artillery. ' T 
■ ■ - • -.-- '- ...... I : -. ;.« .--:rf 

, The acquittals, therefore, -far- from dimini£h*i 
ing the danger, Qf which, the fpontameous feeling*, 
of every man had informed him; may be ;con-* 
iidered, without any- amput^ti^^ either on the: 
Juries or even on the peripaskccufed,to beittbgettft 
tg the jufteft ^rm-r^TheirxobviotBr-tendeiuy h* 
to^ injprefs the minds jv( the people at <iaige with) 
an idea of the weaknefs of the Laws, and ofcthff 
immenfe, /^dlto which 

Juflice has to encounter, in order to detect and 
punifti the worft of criminals, 'fHeir nattft-al 
effed is to weaken the bands of fociety, by 
diminifhing the refpect of the people for Govern- 
ment ; (the unavoidable confequence of its being 
made to appear that Government may be at- 
tacked with impunity.) The depraved, the turbu- 
lent, and the feditious, will, of courfe, be rendered 
more daring and prefumptuous, when they find 
that the moft defperate attempts, to deftroy for 
ever the peace and order of fociety, are attended 
with fo little hazard. Every Confpirator and 
Incendiary in the kingdom takes courage from 
the refult of the profecutions, the inftitution 
of which filled him with difmay, and con- 
fijfcp^tycry acquittal as a pledge for his own im- 
punity, provided he keep within the bounds 
D 3 prescribed 
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prsfqibed, The newly dtfeovewi couxfq of 

Trqafo© bw nciw tetti cfcarly delineated— 4t has 

been (hewn to be fafe from perils— to be free 

/ 6cm rocks* fixfels* .and qnickfand^— to be fecure, 

n At tin. . Law. now. siTANPs, from Juftictt, 

^ and to rcqmr^rridtHing but patient: perfeve- 

xiAte, (avnidshgioiil^jiiy. deviation into another 

tract,) m afcfar,to conduct, fafely and profperoufly* 

♦d ita ultimate , defoliation, tbz complete 

• QfeE*T«ftbK 6f xp$ Star's akd Cokstitp* 

-"■ -'.TOB QHORPOF ALFRED. 
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LETTER V. ", 
T* th^R^htMQnQHABIMJAM^SFQX, 

Sife, 

A HE truly hoxieft and cphfdenrious man is as 1 
incapable of an attempt to miflead the judgment,' 
as to invade the right* of tfropertV;, He would? 
as foon commit a robbery, as be goiltj of ac- 
tional fophiftry; itay, as pradicaltnith is, in hk 
dfcimation, of infinitely more value than gold, he 
ifrould feel even mort repugnance to deceive than 
to fteal; but of all poffibie* crimes, there is not 
one which he holds in greater abhorrence thane 
the wilful perverfiM of truth and of reafon, on 
matters which involve the welfare of States and 
the aggregate h4ppihe{s of millibm;-— which en- 
gage the mod fblemn difcuflion in Senates, and 
excite cklibetatiafcof Legiflaturw. ©hthefcfub- 
j*dt«, t&m*faeth**orfe reafori; 

at the riik erf all the c^nfequeifcW which may at- 
tend the fnt<3efs -of fophiftry ind the prevalence of 
c»» $ is^he qtifotteflekte of vit«-aftd'the utmoft 
•CKUAtttfe'Of hudim depravity. 1 ' 

It 
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It is a melancholy proof of the corruption of. 
modern times, that the above criminal pra&ice is 
grown fo habitual, as to be purfued in utter de- 
fiance of all decency; while the men who are no- 
torious for fuch a conduft, inftead of being holden 
in the contempt and deteftation which they de- 
ferve, and which would render them almoft inno* 
cuous, are enabled to $ffe& their mifchievous 
purpofes, by being permitted, at all times, and 
tp any extent, . to command the public atten- 
tion. Nothing can be a ftronger proof that the 
public feelings are deftityfe of that fenfibility. 
which: is the beft prefervative^of virtjue; nor can ; 
any iympton) . indicate tnpre forcibly that the* 
Country, touches - upon its fate, TJie mere f^e^ 
^uency^f fucha fpe&ade k.. alone fu8icient,tQ. 
qorrupt th?;tafte of a Natiofi,- ^nd to vitiate its : 
£jinciples ti ., r / : ; v 

;■» ,^ Vice i^ittotofterbf-folMglftlW mien, 

is ?' As to t>$ b$\td, jj^eds : but_tq t^.feen i ' . ■ c: ■ 

M But feen tqo oft, familiar withj her fa^e, 
r " We fir# endure, then pity, then embrace.** 

c AnxJ y# egery.&iy tfthe atjecjtgus fpe&acle re- 
gpatec^^jgrafy ^d^y, w^tjpf flfes th$ : - fcand^oqs an4 
iparjwfaj, fi$hjbi|igk q£ a fct gf rnen, poffeffing; 
jiyblic con^ugjfe, but $ntk$l£ sleftitute of p^b^ ; 
lie;, principlf ,iyk<tfgwjff ,i>f9ftj$Ht.?otheir i*\<&fa 
to the perverfion of reafo^^d- the- f%f rifipe, pf > 
Jtruth and cQnfiftejjcy.} «Jio employ the political 

character 
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character* with which they are unworthily in* 
veiled, in unccafing endeavours to miflead the 
public mind, to pbftru&i public biifinefs, to 
create general difcontent and difunion, to fruf- 
trate every plan of futility,, and even every mea- 
sure of; neceflary .defence, and , to embarrafs 
the Government, although,: on the fuccefs: of its 
exertions, depends ; the falvation ;of the Coun- 
try. The oppofit ion of rthefe. men is fyftematic — 
they indifcrimiaateLy lsfiflt whatever is propofed, 
with this differfence.only»:that in proportion as it 
is excellent :ai^d important, their refiftance ia 
diftinguiihed :by virulenfce ' and ; obftinacy. Their, 
motives ace compounded in various degrees of 
perfonal" ambition andperfonilanimofity, but the 
former generally; predominates, and rather than* 
forego its gratification, they make no fcruple to' 
endanger the very exiftence of the State; The 
objed thiey. invariahly purfiie is, by the »id of ca- 
vil, mifrcprefentatiori and artificial odium, to de-_ 
prive Adminiftration of that public confidence 
and fupport without which it cannot a<fl with vi- 
gour and; &Fe#^ a view of afcribing the 
failure of its meafures to -its own demerits and 
infufficiency. Not even a ftate of War can roufe 
the patriotifm of thefc men: on the contrary, 
as it furnifhes tham with additional opportu- 
nities, fait operates by wayxtf additional incite-- 
inent, to puriiie their defpetat$ projecte. . The 
pufconftru&ion to which fuch a fituation gives 

occafioo* 
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ettaJ^tfodttfe^ 

to wbkhi it is? capofod^the faaHikm; hardships* 

and calamities which uoawScfo^^ 

tiaaaoca, andthi* impattenwnoturid «^th« bu^ 

Hun:mind4:a«3tchiDBge <fb irhfoifle r«kwi<ii*k>i* fo# 

tkct of pea« a&tTepoftu*.thefe, aftct a, variety of 

*thefc> drtttroftaiiteap ndgterr^-iUto of War th* 

haraft <tf Wntrtpriafciplfed ©pppfeion. N» 

matter tftatf thtt f^flftwiioS the- ©wary 1 ihould 

fcunfopcef^^ i&at x^:mtwnal: -enwgy 

and/ twkm ; • ncn itaiter ; '■ that: the ? honour : * of 

the Natida ffiould c be tapo^ed;. ai^ tha^ i* 

fhtttdd bqntaiiicediatr laflrtfr*tepeii<i for its few 

carity;TawA perhi^iteiefeii^ 

and uafutifbuatkt: Itewde^ifou matter that the 

Cohftitutioa ihouW- - be wtpcfqd to deftru&iogt 

by ^tiw cftabliiliment( of * fyitem^ of Anar~ 

day* wbiirii foeks':fcr43^^ Go» 

vemi»ieftt r and Which^bte already <^ 

Jtaedc foriety toi its vary fcmdations^Tboie confi- 

detattom* -are <£ tiomospen^i compared, to the 

grand and? ini^nfklfo'dbffij^ 

of' a Miniikr? ' Setter that the ftate veflei 

ihould pcrift^tluu^bcipafewed byra, jival at the* 



JKotfaiaglcaa €icced;ther anifchacxnus effi&a 
pftiduce&fcy un ©p^ofition a&ittgptxa iuch jmn* 
'dpUs, -SiifjH^in^tiiatit ftrodd^fail^ociDyobrm 

.■■/.■■■■ :-\. -.■■..:.: /..'.i^J" the 
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$e Country in total and immediate ntin^ which? 
at a crifis like the prefent, k its dkeft tendency 
it impairs the beneficial eijagtes of Govern* 
ment, and perverts th* fpipt o£ the Conflatu- 
tipn. k converts thofe principles: of check *«fc 
controul, which were intended to prefer** th* 
balance and the harmonytof the polhical.fjrfteiii^ 
into clogs and obftrudions. It i?;th©reaiibuic# 
of corrupt influence, which; it readers neceflirjv 
in orderto prevent the machiiw frambeingv^ 
impeded by the hindrance thus interpdfed. J&dsv 
prives the Country of the advantages it inighlrde4/ 
live from the watchfektefs of aphoneft andcott- 
fcient^ws Oppofition, whofe jv& and: diferiire* 
Bating ceofures would afford a .real fecurrtyagWfcft* 
the fypinenefei ifwp|ttf:udft*>r depravity of: an Jtafc 
miaiftration. Jt abnoft nullifies i the priocipleuofi 
rpfponfibttity, which the Gottftitiition: attaches; tic* 
the fituation of Miniftersi fpr, fay t&e artificial: 
embarraffmen* it creates* it deprive . their mea*. 
fures of that freedom of operatic*, and o£ .that 
chance for fuccefs, without: whieh it wouid be 
thehigheft injufticc to make them flari^ly ac- 
countable ; and it furnifhcs them, at the fame 
time, with an excufe for failure^ and with a pie* 
ttnce for fhifting the blame- from thpmfelye^even 
where it may belong to them), which theyi ce& 
twlyought nottopoflcfi* Of ithisv indieedrthti 
Qppofitiwwfe ^,Q^ai«ttv ^ M ^ ^' 

fi» 
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(Be i f Monitor, beyond the -ebriftfef of^ hisf offie& 
'VVheri once they have driven Timv to4lhat bourn* 
of obfcilrity and oblivion, from'wKenfcethe^ hope 
he woW:itver. return, their refentmehts inftantljr 1 
tfeafe ;/ihen animbfitifcs are appeafcSd $ ttteir threats 
ef '.." axes" zxA&fcaffoldf* die atway. They regard* 
fcim» politically deftind, and feem tolofeall re-* 
colle&ion : of ffis tranfgreffioris. - Whether this^ 
proceed from fow* latent' ff&rk' of confeience,* 
which will Hot .permit Aden td purfue others ti> 
puhifBmerifc for* iins r^aili/- their own; or, from^ 
prudential taotives, which ftarn them not ; to in- 1 
ftitute.an enquiry; in wKich they may -ftiemfelves" 
be &> deeply involved; or from : a perftafion that : 
the : lolfe cif • office is . * complete ah : expiation for - 
the greateft offences, as intirely 4 tdwiafhrivvSy- 
flic-, ftain of guilt, to regenerate the -delinquent, 1 
and qualify him for confidence and coalition with 1 
the pureft chara&ers ';-■ from which of thefe caufes" 
foever it happens that the fuccefsof Oppofition is* 
crowned with- forbearance, your own- experience : 
and rbcolleftibn"can, better than any other man's* * 
inform you* : . • - .'.-'- 

t-.fi;-: -. v ; '» • " . ■ .- * !.■« ; ■: ' - 

.-Bufcthe baneful eflfefisof an Opposition con^ 
du&ed in the msmkr. above defcribedj are not* 
cwftned to ltheiGfofJftnnStiQn of: the benefits- which* 
th<J.iC6nftitutidri Is iialculated tcvbeftbw, -cttey ilfo 1 
e^e»(t:tQ..the Ide%i^kui^.ite^fleM(«^-^U^ ; 
o^ > confound 
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confound the boundaries of its component parf£ 
by caufing thofe parts to Encroach on each otfieri 
and they fet the theory and the praftice of the 
Conftitutionat variance. Hence it is that the 
Executive Power is fo cramped in the exercife of 
all its Prerogatives, that an uninformed obferver; 
judging merely from appearances, would fuppofe 
thofe Prerogatives to be vefted in Parliament ra- 
ther than in the Crown, or at lead, {hough belong- 
ing to the latter, that they are un^companied with" 
efficiency. This is owing to the pertinacity with 
which Oppofition are inceffantly enforcing, on all 
occafions, that right of interference, which is in- 
deed the privilege of Parliament; but which is in- 
tended by the Conftitution only to beexercifed on 
particular occaiions, and for particular purpofes. 
Nay, to fuch an extent is this interference carried, 
that under the infidious cover of a fi&itious 
fubftitution of the Minifter in the place of his 
Matter, that refpedt which is due to the Sove- 
reign, and which is fo effential to the happi- 
iiefs' of the People, is violated in the groifeft 
manner, by a- factious -and -fcurril&us Party; 
The important Prerogative of War and Peace, 
by which the Crown is made the conftitutional 
confervator of the honour and of the political 
kiterefts of the Nation, is fo manacled, as - to 
be deprived of its efficacy,'- and redikced nearly 
to a cypher. Every form of Parliament, every 

pri. 
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privilege of tfee fufejeet, {not; excepting the im* 
portent right of petitioning) is converted into an 
impediment to the free, vigorous and beneficial 
exercife of that Prerogative. And although * 
War may have been commenced under an uni* 
verfal conviction of its juftice and neceffity — al-» 
though it may have had the firmeft concurrence 
of Parliament in its conftitutionul character, as 
entitled to vott or to refufe the fupplies for its pro? 
fecution — yet fo many obftacfes ajfe thrown in 
it? way, that the Country, divided by the cavils 
of an unprincipled Opposition, has not a fair 
chance of fucceta Every circumftance of difficulty 
or delay, every occurrence of check or difafter, 
fvery additional burthen or inconvenience, is taken 
advantage of, to damp the fpirit of the Nation, 
find to drive ilill further the wedge of divifion: 
until the Executive Power, emfeanrafied ftill more 
by the hydra pf domestic Faction* than by the 
force of the foreign Enemy, finds it impoffible t* 
continue the War with that ftcidy perfeverance 
and effect, which are neceftary to the attainment 
of ^n honourable and fubftantialJPcace. 

Jtfor are the malignant and mifchievous efforts 
of Party confined to ordinary Wars, undertaken 
in fupport of partial though important interefts, 
*a4 which may admit of fecure pacification with 

the 



the E*e»y, : eveii ttougb thfiir object iHould Jt$ 
(wnd to.be uaattaipaty*: jifofexflfarts are pprixwi 
with as5tnwhacrimp»y ^ver«>v.en now, that the 
Country, is 4tqgagedin f.,Way -oi> the fuccefc o£ 
which depends thfc esiftence* not JBaersty .of the' 
Biiti(h«Efl^riret bu)fc>of .Cixil Sowety. Indirect 
breach of the moft exprefs aff^ancea of fijypjport*. 
the defperate band of oppofition, as incapable of fi- 
delity ,a££>f .every public yif^e, refift, with.inexfcin- 
guiflaable and increafing xmlCOW, all the jendeavoum 
of Government to bring this War to a profperow 
iflue. Inftead of letting an example pf i*na*ii- 
nxity, fo jiecefiary at fueh axrifis, they hold up. 
thejtorch of difcord, ^nd convert every motive of 
coherence iijto a fource of. 4iffentiom. They enr- 
de^vour, by their pervsrfe leafqnings, Jpy tfeeir 
inceflant interruptions^ by their vexatious en- 
quiries, by. their captious j&hajges, and -by ;?J1 
the acts pf uiiireprelent^tipn, fr>. gfre tbs 
cine to Faction, to impede 4ht evertiom of 
the Country, and to with*Ji£w the confidence 
aad^aflfcetion pf the People r&om Government. 
They are conftantly labouring to excite the 
defpondency of the timid, to ftimulate the ma- 
chinations of the evil-difpofed, and to blunt , 
that abhorrence and indignation, with which 
the principles and conduct of the Enemy mull in- 
fpire every virtuous breaft. And although they 
are prevented by a vaft majority of honeft Sena- 
tors, from attaining their avowed object of throw- 
s' ipg 
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ihg the Nation at once at the feet of its perfidious 
adverfary, they hope, by dint of perfeveraiice, tor 
fucceed at laft, in rendering the bulk of the Peo- 
ple adverfe to a War, of which the ftrenuou* 
profecution affords the laft defence of Property, 
of Religion, and of every thing defervedly dear 
or valuable to man. 

But, in order to do complete juftice to the 
Party to which the above obfervations refer, and of 
which, to your indelible difgrace, you are the ac-r 
knowledged Leader, it is neceflary to view the 
conduct of that Party on the occafion of the Trea- 
fonable Confpiracy, which has been recently form- 
ed againft the Government of this Country; 
which,, but for the wife and timely precautions of 
Parliament, would, ere now, have laid the Confti- 
tution in ruins ; and which has been rendered even 
more dangerous by the impunity of its contrivers 
and abettors. But, the peculiar importance of this 
fubject entitles it to diftinct confideration. 

THE GHOST OF ALFRED. 

March 5, 1795.. ,'•.,.: \ 
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LETTER VI. 

To tlw Right Hon. CHARLES JAMES FO^ 

Sir* 

JL HAT the Fffench Revolution was the focus 
of a dieiep and vaft- corifpiracy againft all the an-* 
cient iiiftitutions of Europe,- civil, political, and 
religious, is a ttulh which is rtdw become fo no-> 
torious, that an -attempt to iUuftrate it, would 
bie an infult on the fenfes of mankind. The gerni 
of this corifpirScy wsls that licentious and in* 
fidel fyftem which has for many years been pro- 
pagated by a fet of men generally denominated 
modem philofophdrs-^A fyftem which has for its 
object: to eradicate from the humah^mind all thofe 
fentiftients •' arid principles, which conftitute of 
ftrengthen the bond of focial union, and to in- 
culcate notions of wild and incoherent rights, 
which have never yet exifted in practice, and 
which are incompatible with the exiftence of 
fociety. This fyftem, meeting in France with 
a light, frivolous, and corrupted people, and with 
a Prince of a wefak and iridecifive chara&er, in the 
twinkling of an eye overthrew a Monarchy which 
had exifted for fourteen: centuries, and which was 
confidered as the nioft potent and folid Govern* 
- ' :: ~' : E ment 



ment of Europe, and with it, every eftablifhment, 
human or divine, which had conduced to the 
order or ftability of the State.- 

s Sut it was not to France atoflc'that tke abettors 
of this fyfteiti confined their views* On the con- 
trary, they did not hefitate to declare openly, that 
their fcheme of Philanthropy* as they termed it, 
embraced the whole world ?.■ The aftonifhing 
fuccefs of the firft: experiment could not fail to. 
encourage them to purfue their avowed objecft of 
unrvcrfal Revolution j; and, indeed, the fires they 
had lighted in France muft fopn have burnt out, 
unlefs. fupplied ^wfth fuel front other countries* 
Hence the French Reyolutioftifts ifnmedi^tely 
turned thdfc thoughts .to; the extenfion of- the 
mifchief/ : They lpft ho time ift difpatching their 
emiflariesy in aU dire&ioasj ,to.diffeminate or ex- 
jpand thofe principles which* whca fully put in 

* On the 1 4th Dec. 179a, one of the Members of the Con- 
vention thus recalled to the recollection of his Audience the 
means wMeh h&d been employed by thcf firft prom oteri of the 
Revolution to difleminate its principles. r * Gall to mind 
(faid he) thofe days when Petion,- Condercet, Syeyes, &c. 
furrounded in- the Pantheon like the. Grecian- Phrlofophers at 
Athens, inftructed a multitude of difciples, making them 
perceive in our Decrees, the seeds of general Insur- 
rection ; that thefe ftrangers might diffeminate the fame 
feeds in their reflective Countries, and produce siwilar 

JUyOI,VTIONS. t*ag|^UOHOUT ftf* WO^M)." 
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udtion, had been proved to be irrefiftible; they 
paired decrees, openly inviting the people of every 
country to infurre&iorf ; arid they reforted to 
War, with a view not only of eftablifhing their 
own ufurped authority^ but of aflifting the dif- 
affe&ed of other States, in the fubverfion of theii* 
lawful Governments. 

The liberty enjoyed in this Country afforded, 
for a time, an unbounded fcope to the machina- 
tions of the French emiftaries and their coadjutors. 
The prefs was mod afliduoufly employed in cir- 
culating the fubtle, but potent poifon, to every 
part of the body politic. The feditious were 
congregated in Clubs, in order riot merely "to 
combine their own exertions^ but to afford a ren- 
dezvous to the reftlefs, the profligate and the 
difaffedted> and to all who, from whatever .motive, 
were defirous of a change. 

Thefe Clubs, ramified by means of affiliations, 
were fpreading over the whole extent of the 
Country $ and their members were every where 
engaged in circulating the moft infamous libels 
on the Conftitution, In endeavouring to aiieriate 
the affedtions of the people from their Govern r 
ment, and in recommending the French Revo-' 
lution to their imitation. 

E2 "The* 
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v The horrid ioth of Auguft, which completed 
the overthrow of the Gallic Throne, gave the 
fignal to the Englifh confpirators, who inftantly 
proceeded openly to difplay their real defigns. 
They fent their congratulations to the French 
Convention,- on the occafiori of the King's depofi- 
tion, and thereby they put it beyond the poflibility 
of a doubt, that the objed: of the Convention, 
which they were endeavouring to form, was the 
depofition of the Britifti Monarch. 

At this moment, the crifis feemed to be faft 
approaching. The horizon. was every where in- 
volved in. the deepeft gloom, and the iky was 
overfpread with clouds of the rhoft portentous 
afpedt. Alarm filled the bfeafts not only of thofe 
who had long obfervfcd the growing danger, but 
even of thofe who had been hitherto ftrangers to 
fear. Confirmation was vifible in the faces of* all 
who did not aim at the overthrow of the Confli- 
tution ; excepting, indeed, a fmall, but defperate 
band, who were determined to rifk every thing, 
rather than abandon their fa&ious views. Thofe 
who were confpiring to effedt tile ruin of their 
Country, difplayed the utmoft confidence and 
exultation. The florm was ready to burft, when 
tlie Country was providentially faved by the in- 
ftantaneous union of the friends of the Confti-' 
tution, who formed themfelves into loyal Aflb- 
dations, for the protection of liberty and pro- 
perty 
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petty againfi republicans and levellers. This 
fudden and general combination, which nothing 
but an inflin&ive and univerfal fenfe of extreme 
danger could have produced, aftonifhed the agents 
of fedition ; who, far from calculating upon fuch 
a refiftance, had imagined that all concert and 
union would here, as in France, have been 
confined to themfelves ; and, as they knew that 
the unfufpe&ing and unconnefted many are 
.eafily kept in awe by the defperate and clofdy- . 
united few, prepared for every emergency, and 
aided by the turbulent, profligate and abandoned, 
of every defcriptipn, theyexpefted an eafy triumph x 
over a Government unfupported by the people. 

But, at the fight of the Aflbciations, the 
Confpirators, in their turn, flood agliaft— When 
they were almofl ready to fliout vidtory, they 
lkulked to their lurking holes ; and, for a mo- 
ment, they feemed to renounce their defperate 
projedts. Soon, howeyer, they endeavoured to 
refume their adtivity; but, awed by the check 
they had received, they affumed an artful dif- 
guife, and fought to conceal their ultimate defigns 
under the mafk of reform. At length, they made 
another attempt tQ fprm a Convention, which^ 
under 'the pretext of Parliamentary reform, was to 
fuperfede Parliament, and to ufurp all the 
powers of Government. But while they were pre* 
paring for an explofion, their deliberations were 
E 3 feafonably 
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feafonably interrupted by the vigilance- of Govern : 
ment. The leaders were put upon their, trial tq 
anfwer fads which both Houfes of Parliament, in 
the moft folemn manner, afferted to be true, and 
.which a Grand Jury charged upon their oaths.-— 
The fequel is but too well known. " 

Thus the Confpiracy in this Country, which 
. happily has been detefted and fruftrated, but 
which unhappily has not yet been punifhed, was 
but a branch of that great Confpiracy which the 
French Revolutionifts had formed againft all the 
Governments of Europe. Its fuccefs has hitherto 
been prevented by the union of the people, and 
the energy of the Government. May neither 
relax their efforts; for the danger will never 
ceafe while the Republic of France (hall continue 
to exift. While that inexhauftible fource of Re- 
volutions fhall remain open, there will be no 
fafety for any Government upon earth. 

The condud of yourfelf and the party of 
tvhich you are the avowed head, during the pro- 
grefs of thefe awful events, exhibits a fpecimen of 
political and moral depravity not to be equalled 
in the annals of fadtion. The French Revolution 
had long aflumed a decided ch^ra&er of confisca- 
tion, maflacre and treafon, and it threatened to 
become the fcourge of mankind, when, in the 
moft public and folemn manner, you pronounced 

: ■ ; "" it 
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it to be the m^Jt glorious edifice of liberty, which 
had tyen erected on the foundation of human in- 
tegrity in any age or country. 

Confidently with this declaration, you have 
made the French Revolution the theme of your 
conftant panegyric— you have adopted and avowed 
its principles- -you have declared for the holy right 
of infurre&ion— and, not content with afferting 
the Sovereignty of the People, and their right to 
rebel, you have* audacioufly and treafonably prer 
fumed to trace the title of your fovereign to that 
fource *, You have juftifipd the crimes of the 

Revolu- 

* On the ift of February, 1793, Mr. Fox is reported to 
have ufed, in the Houfe of Commons, the following lan- 
guage, which has never been difa vowed by him : " The 
f< people are the Sovereigns in all countries — they may 
*' amend, alter and abolifh the form of Government under 
" which they live, at pleafure— they may cafhier their 
** Monarchs for mifconduQ. James the Second was cafhiered. 
f< The people eleded William. They ele&ed the Houfe of 
€t Brunfwick, even the whole dynafty. It is clear, therefore, 
*< that the prefent family enjoy the Throne from the Sove- 
" reignty of the People." And on the 13th December, 
1792, he faid, in the fame place, " The right of the Houfe 
f ( of Brunfwick to the Throne originated in the only genuine 
* f fountain of all Royal Power, the will of the many." 
Of fuch language, the mildeft thing that can be faid, is, 
that its objecl feems to be to recommend and enforce French 
Jacobinical principles, by means of an infamous libel on the 
title of the Sovereign, as well as on the Conftitution, which, 
fs Mr. Fox well knows, never did, either" in principle or in, 

prattis 
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Revolution. Yqu have not only applauded the 
revolts, mutinies, and treafons, by which it was 
effected, but you have recommended them to the 
example of other Countries*. You have palliated 
even its moft fhocking atrocities ; and you have 
exulted in thofe victories by which France has 
reduced a great part of Europe to flavery. 

In like manner yop h^ye patronized the c$ufe 
and encouraged the efforts of thofe who fought 
to introduce French revolutionary principles and 
pra&Jce^ into thjs Country. With what seal 
have you flood, forward in Parliament to dif- 
countenance every endeavour to check the circu- 
lation of their baneful poifon — With what afli- 
duity have you laboured to prevent any reftraints 
being impofefl on the unbounded lic^niioufnefs of 
{he Prefs. When the Clubs and Societies, which 
correfponded with French Traitors, confpired the 
iubverfion of the Englifti Government, with what 
ardour did you undertake their defence, and 
contend againft any interruption of their pro- 

prattice, recognize any thing like an elective title to the 
Throne,' and which, in the cafe of the Revolution, affords the 
ftrongeft poffible proof that it abhors all idea of fuch a 
title. 

* On the 9th February, 1790, Mr. Fox is alfo reported 
to have faid that " the French army, by refufmg to obey the 
«' di&ates of the Court," (that is, the commands of their 
lawful Sovereign) " had fet a glorious example to all the 
*J military of Europe." 

ceedings-— 
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ceedings— And when the great body of loyal fub- 
je&s affociated for the prefervation of the Confti- 
tution, and in fupport of the. Laws, : with what 
acrimony did you abufe and vilify them ! At 
length, when a gang of Confpirators were feized 
in the very a£t of framing p, Convention, which 
was to affume the entire authority of Govern- 
ment, and which, according to the language, of 
their own papers, would qot be a Convention 
unlefs it had power to judge the King, and to 
execute a Tyrant, with what indignation did you 
refent— with what zeal did you oppofe every 
endeavour to enforce the laws againft fuch fla- 
gitious criminals, and with what indecent tri- 
umph did you exult at their efcape from juftice. 
But wh^t (hall be faid of your coridudt when Par- 
liament, in \p wifdom, judged it neceffary to en- 
counter, by new Laws, the fubtle wiles of French 
Revolutionary Treafon, which had eluded the 
operation of the ancient Statutes ? Hiftory will 
record the fpeech by which you founded the 
Trumpet of Infurre&ion, when you found, that, 
in fpite of all your endeavours to proyide for 
the future impunity of Traitors, the Bills which 
you oppofed were likely to pafs. Pofterity, how- 
ever, will fcarcely believe, that a man could be 
found in Parliament fo wicked as to declare, that, 
becaufc the Legiflature felt the neceflity of 
providing additional fecurity for the Perfon of 
the Sovereign, and for the prefervation of the 

Con- 
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LETTER VIL 
To the Right Hon. CHARLES JAMES FOX\ 

Sir, 

HE attempt made by yourfelf and your po- 
litical Aflbciates to deny the exiftence of that 
treafonable confpiracy, which has lately been the 
fubjedt, both of legiflative interference and judi- 
cial inveftigation, denotes that total difregard for 
public opinion which accompanies only the ut- 
moft degree of profligacy, and evinces, not mere- 
ly the confqioufnefs of a to.tal lofs of reputation, 
but an indifference to chara&er, of which none 
but the molt abandoned are capable. When 
principle is extindt, there often furvives a fenfe 
of fliame, which preferves at leaft an appearance 
of decency; and which, although it cannot 
amend the heart, pofleffes an happy influence 
over the conduct. But thofe dregs of Party, 
with which you continue to mix, and which, to 
the difgrace of former Parties of that defcrip- 
tion, ftill retain the title of Oppojition> are as 
infenfible to Ihame as they are to virtue, and 
knowing their chara&er to be defperate and ir- 
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retrievable, they renounce, without a blufli, 
and without a figh, the poffibility of ever 
poflefling the efteem or confidence of their 
Country. 

The ground, on which you pretend to contro- 
vert the charge of the Confpiracy, will be found, 
upon examination, not only to expofe the infin- 
cerity of your reafoning, and the fallacy of your 
conclufion, but alfo to involve a principle of the 
mod dangerous kind ; a principle, which clearly 
evinces that you have no true regard for Trial 
by Jury, and that you either do not know in 
what its real excellence confifts, or do not fcru- 
ple, to facrifice, for the piirpofes of faction, all 
the advantages refusing from that inftitution. 
Inftead of referring to the fadts and>circumftances, 
in which the Confpiracy was alledged to confift, 
in order to (hew that the charge was unfounded, 
you cautioufly avoid fuch a reference, and with- 
out venturing to touch uponany part of the 
complicated hiftory of the Confpiracy, you infer 
the non-exiftence of the crittie from the fingle 
circumftance of the acquittal of the perfons ac- 
cufed. Had it been poffible to find any thing 
in the cafe which would have warranted your con- 
clufion, can it be fuppofed that inftead of avail- 
ing yourfelf of fuch an advantage, you would 
have relied folely upon a Verdict to fupport an 

opinion 
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bpinioii which is at direft variance with the de- 
cided fentiments of the public ? 

It mufti however, be admitted, that on this 
occafion you and your Party are perfectly con- 
fident with yourfelves, arid that you adhere 
dofely to your uftial mode of proceeding. 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine your 
reafonings, will find ' that they are founded upon 
the : perverfion of whatever is fufceptible of am- 
biguity/ and tha fuppreffion of what is clear 
and unequivocal . ~ Hie ambiguity of a general 
verdict of " ^Tot Guilty/* rendered it precifely 
fucti an argument as you are accuftomed to em- 
ploy. A Delphic Oracle could not have fuited 
your piii^ofe' better. Its being abfoltttely in- 
doncitifive of the point in queftion, was amply 
ftifficient to induce you to feptefent it as con- 
clufive in your favour. Such are the topics to 
which you conft&ntly refort, and which, by 
Ibrig practice, y6u knbw perfectly well how to 
mould to your defign; and by their aid, though 
you cannot hope to convince, you fucceed but 
too frequently in your endeavours to perplex and 
eonfound. 

Without adverting at prefent to the monflrous 
abfurdity of inferring the non-exiftence of the 
crime from the acquittal of the party accufed, 

your 
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your doctrine that an acquittal is a complete efia* 
blijhment of innocence is no lefs pernicious in its 
tendency, than fallacious in principle. Such a doc- 
trine is incompatible with the mild fpirit of English 
criminal jurifprudence, which in its endeavours 
to reprefs, by example* the corrimiffion of crimes, 
never lofes light of its favourite object, the pro* 
tection of innocence* To this object the forms 
of pra&ice, the rules of evidence, and all tte 
numerous precautions which enfure to the ac- 
cufed a fair and impartial trial, feem principally 
dire&ed* But it is the imperfe&ion of all hu* 
man institutions that ho advantage can be gain* 
ed, but at tht price of fome inconvenience j 
and. that fefcurity of innocence, which is juffily 
the boaft of this country, cannot be attained 
without affording frequent opportunities for the 
efcape of the guilty. The very means by which 
it is- effectually provided that no one (hall be de- 
clared guilty, unlefs his guilt be regularly proved, 
muft, in the nature of things, often produce thi 
impunity of crime) and it follows from that 
ftriftnefs of proceeding, which can on no ac- 
count be difpenfed with, that an acquittal muft 
as certainly attend a mere doubt of criminality, 
and a mere defcft of 'technical form, as the 
fulled exculpation from the charge, 
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An acquittal, therefore, is far from affording any 
abfolute prefumption of innocpnce,, fince it may* 
with perfeft propriety, be produced by a. great 
variety of other caufes; That certainty of; coft- 
ftrudtion refpeding guilt and, mn&ceiice which 
you feek to extend to an- acquittal', v Can exift 
pnly in the = cafe of a convi&ion. It cannot exift 
in both cafes 5 . for: if none be eonyi&ed, but 
fuch as are indifputably guilty,, apd none ac- 
quitted, but thoij whqfeiniw9ei*co-has : been in- 
controvertibly demopftrated, wha?t r: yerdj& is to 
be propounced^in.thofe cafes, (more numerous 
far. than bqth -the v other defcriptions: united,) 
where either a doubt remains .on the fubjeft, 
or;, without ^ny fuch dqubt, fome : chafm or 
informaJity; imp<[)jf§s ^ on the : tribunal 'the irk* 
fome duty of proppuncing an unwilling abfo? 
lution?.. • ....'., i 

. The. only certainty that a verdidt of " Not 
Guilty" is meant to produce, or that, confift- 
ently with the tenotir of the judicial proceed* 
ings of this country^ it can attain,' confifts in 
its legal operation and effeft. An acquittal af- 
fords a certainty to the party, that ■ he is for ever 
fafe from the pains and penalties of the law. 
The prifon, the pillory*- and the halter, have no 
longer any terrors for him, unlefs by a frefti aft 
fa* expofe himfelf to a frefti danger. *,However, 

guilty, 
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jg^iiUy hp tp*r;^ e in-iis owa con^bi^cc, in th$ 
xppinipn of the Bujblic, or even, according to the 
qyifififtce p^oduped.jupou his tjriftl, he has the fure 
v jyotf^tip^ ,o£ &&>&&&* *s m . u ch ^ the F9°^ ^ 
J$c§fjjt, to ^^iyjLfhim from, the legal qonfe- 
qi^/fces '^f.ig^t. An acqu#tal is a bulwark, 
fljid Qpji forbi^ that it (hould .not.be an impreg- 
nable one, againft all farther purfuit in refpedl: 
of the charge from which it abfolves. It affords 
*..<(^gl^te ^ivpranqe £qtn that charge. But 
at k.mp&fSkte' tp colj^ft, from the acquittal 
^#e,- whe&er it was prqducecjl by a manir 
feftatiw of innocence, <jr by a failure qf 
•that- precifion Vfhkjh i§ indilpenfable to autho- 
rise -$ convi£tipn, even fuppofing the Jury, 
-whofe verdict it was, to have performed that 
.duty Jto the Public which Juries often forget, 
whea they indulge a falfe aadmiftaken lenity tp 
jfche individual n,t the expence of the community. 
No one can judge, from the mere circumftance 
of: aa acquittal* whether the party accufed ap- 
peared upon his trial in a favourable or un- 
favourable light — whether he was able to remove 
all. .ground pf fufpicion, or was proved ta be 
, deeply implicated in the crime laid to his charge 
*— whether he same forth like gold, tried by the 
-fire, or obtained merely a hair-breadth efcape 
through % defeat of form, a nice diftin&ioa 
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of law, or by the fophiftry^ of an Advocate. 
The evidence which might be inefficient to 
warrant a Jury to fay " Guilty," may induce 
the Public to fay, take warning and fin no 
more. Not a year paffes but numbers are ac- 
quitted, wh'ofe trials convince botl) the- Juries 
by whom they are tried, and the World, of 
their guilt. 

This, neverthelefs, is the utmoft- pftrfe&ioa 
that the Conftitution has been able- to obtain in 
the pia&ice of its criminal jurifprudence : and, 
with all its difadvaatages, it deferves admiration 
in its general refult, fince it produces the- ut- 
moft fecurity for innocence, although at the fame 
time it occafionally'lets loofe dangerous and def- 
perate offenders; who, emboldened by their 
efcape, and infolent in their impunity, return im- 
penitent to their former courfes, and brave the 
tardinefs of that juftice which it is to be hoped 
will, fooner or later, confign them to the fate 
they fo richly deferve. 

The new fyftem which you endeavour to intro- 
duce, would invert the whole*ordcr of judicial pro- 
ceedings, and render trial by Jury a pernicious 
inftead of a falutary inftitution. It would im- 
pofe the onus on the accufed to eftablifh his 

innocence, 



innocence, tether than on ; &e pfofecutor to 
fubftaritiate his charge* It would render fufpi- 
•cion tantamount to proof* and f&cfifice that 
fcrupulous adherence to rules and forms, which 
conftitutes the grand beauty of an Englifti 
Tribunal, and the Chief fafeguard of an Eng- 
lifti fubjedh If an acquittal were dedfive of 
innocence, it could take place only where 
innocence could be * inControVertibly demon- 
ftr&ted i and a convi&ion, inftead of requiring 
fail proof of guilt, might be pronounced in a 
d&ubtful cafe; or becaufe the aCctifed could 
not free himfelf entirely from all imputation* 

- In fupport of fo harfh, odious 1 and unjuft & 
fyftem,' you pervert the well known and facfed 
principle of Englifh Law, that every one is pre- 
fufned to be innocent till proved to be guilty. 
But is it poffible not t& fee that the term innocent 
here! means nothing more than innocent in the eye 
of the law. — that it is merely oppofed to that full 
demonftration of guilt which is required to juf- 
tify a convi&ion — and that the fole irnport of the 
maxifn is, that no one can be cxpofed to the 
tegdt cbnfequences of a crime, without a judicial 
declaration of his criminality ? Is it poffible not 
fo pertaive that this benevolent ^adage is not only 
expreffive of, biit-that it flows neceflarily from, 
that extreme caution, with which the Law fecures 
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» every one. from punilhraent, ijntUJiis guilt ha$ 
been duly am} ^egylarly eft^bli^hdd: prefuming 
him, till then, to be legally innocent, how/evfer 
guilty he may, in reality, be ? A groffer ijaftansf 
pf fophiftry Was jievej: difplayed than iji jthis 
attempt to coftftrue the term innocence tp fignify 
abfolute moral innocence of -tfae crime in qwfc 
tion. To fupport fuch a aptiftruction,, you muft 
luppofe guilt to attach not uppft t^e Grime but 
the conviction ; that whatever the cif^um&aaces 
of the cafe may be, a map is &ee from all ftain 
whatever, and p$ir$ as the new b$rtt babe, in&r 
fpegt of the charge* until he be found guilty by 
his Peers— And that the word " Guilty," pro- 
nounced by . the Foreniaft. of the Jury, has not 
only the marvellous effect of producing the cri- 
minality which it declares, and of involving the 
unhappy prisoner at once in all the depths of 
moral as well as of legal turpitude, but alfo a retro- 
fpective operation, back to the moment when 
the fact .cfrtt&eicl as criminal was done. .Were it 
not an jqfy]$.en -the undemanding to expofe foch 
wretched fophiftry, it might, be aiked, whether if 
you were tofe$ a murder ^prafpitted,, with" every 
poffible circ^mfipqee o£ ^ggravatipi), you, would, 
in fpi teethe evidence of your own fenfes, preftijfte 
. the murderer to be innp^ent, becaufe he might 
w happen to be acquitted. Or* fuppofmg that upon 
a charge, of High Trfeafcn* (which the law- te- 
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quires to be fupported by two witnefles in order 
to juftify a .convi&ion) only one witnefs were tG 
appear, would not the Jury be bound to acquit,* 
although they were fully convinced, by the evi- 
dence of that witnefs, of the guilt of the prifoner? 
What becomes, then, of your doftrine, that an 
acquittal is conclufive of innocence ? 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the pro- . 
priety of the late acquittals, it is perfectly clear, 
that upon the principle, that an acquittal implies 
entire innocence, the parties accufed would have 
met with a .very different fate. The Counfel who 
addreffed the Juries on the part of the Prifoners, 
were much too prudent to argue upon that prin- 
ciple. They laboured the cafe upon very differ • 
ent grounds; and inftead of admitting that the 
juries couid acquit only in cafe they were fully 
fatisfied of the innocence of the accufed, their 
reafonings ■ were- founded upon the very converfe 
of that propofifion. They tortured their inge- 
nuity to convince the Juries that nothing could 
juftify a cohvt&ion but the fulleft proof of the 
charge up to its greateft extent, — the actual con- 
fpiring agaihji the life of the King, in the lite- 
ral fenfe of the tefm-^-tKat whatever degree cf 
folly, raftinefs, dr even of criminality might at- 
t&ch upon' their clients (whof? cpijcjuft. they 
F'3 -• 4chtitttcci 
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admitted to have been reprehenfible), nothing 
fhort of fuch an intent, evidenced by clear and 
unequivocal proof, could warrant a Verdift of 
Guilty. It is true, one of thofe Counfel has, in 
the Houfeof Commons, abandoned thefe grounds; 
and, fecure of the acquittals y/hich he had obtained 
by the very aid of fuch reafoning, he has endea- 
voured, like you, to deduce from them the ab- 
folute innocence of his late Clients. But in fo 
doing, he was grofsly imprudent, for he thereby 
embarraffed, by anticipation, his future defence of 
the Hardys, Tookes and Thelwalls, by 
whom he may hereafter be employed. On fuch 
occafions he will, when reminded of his Parlia~ 
mentary opinions, be reduced to the neceffity 
of facrificing either his confiftency or his 
Clients.. 

The doftrine that an acquittal is fronclufivc; 
of the innocence of the party > being fo abfurd and 
unconftitutional, what (hall be faid of their 
reafoning, who argpe from an acquittal to the non* 
exigence of the crime? If the accufed, although 
properly acquitted, may be undpubtedly guilty $ 
who but an accomplice, dreading a farther in- 
wftigation, or, at leaft, a favourer, from fome 
collateral motive, of the criminal projeft, would 
attempt from thence to infer that the offence ha# 
not been committed ? Such, however, is the 
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abfurdity with which you are chargeable, when 
in fupport of your affected difbelief of the ex- 
istence of the Treafonable Confpiracy, you urge 
nothing but the acquittal of the individuals ac- 
cufed. But fo far were the Verdifts in queftion 
from fpeaking the language you afcribe to them, 
that, when viewed in conne&ion with the whole 
of the Trials, they carry with them the mod 
fatisfadtory proof that the Juries were fully CQn- 
vinced of the fad of the Confpiracy. It is alfo 
certain, that thofe Juries, confidered the condudt 
of the Prifoners as highly criminal, and as ex- 
tremely dangerous' to the State, although from 
fome technical dgukts, that had been artfully in* 
fufed into their minds, they might not think 
themfelves authorized to declare the parties 
Guilty of compaffing the death of the King. 
Thofe doubts were not lively to be countera&ed 
by the indecent behaviour of the numerous 
abettors of Confpiracy, who thronged the Tri- 
bunal during the wfcolg of the Trials, and wIiq 
n>anifefted a lively and decided in{cr?ft in the 
caufe and the fate of the Prifqners ; anc} ftill lefs 
by the hordes of banditti, who, (pprticylarly du- 
ring the laft Trial,) furroynded the Court, and, 
in order to intimidate th$ Juries from convift* 
ing, made its avenues r?found withtHe mod 
horrid menaces of riot and carnage; nienaces 
which derived an additional effed from the cx- 
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traordinary conduct of the Chief Magiftratfe of 
the City, who gave public notice that to pit- 
ferve the public tranquillity,, he would not refort 
to Military aid. Such circtrmftances, though 
collateral, form a moft material part of the hif- 
tory 6f the Trials. Never before wa& Jtiftice fi> 
flagrantly outraged in this Country. An mflu<- 
ence 6f the worft kind was exerted— the ihflti- 
cnce of terror. Not to infift on the ftcret 
threats that were diftributecj (one of whic^ is 
known to have been conveyed by letter to the 
houfe of a Juryman), the open appearances of a 
difpofition *to tumult, in the event of a convic- 
tion, excised a confirmation in the tnctfopolisj 
and induced many perfons to dread the cbnfe- 
quences of a Verdift which they cohfidefcd as diie 
to Juftice. All the- parties to the Confpiracy, all 
*fche affociates* and coadjutors of the Prifoners, 
openly efp'oufed their caufcj and fucceeded in 
engaging the interference of fhe rabble, who were 
eafily perfuaded to : think it their caufc. What 
precife effect fuch appearances really : had npoh 
the refuit of cthe Trials, it may perhaps be diffi- 
cult to afcert'ain*; but-certain it is, : the fyfri|>- 



* If it, be f ermittecj to indulge $pnje£lure refpe&ing the * 
caufes that operated in producing acquittals, which were fo 
contrary to the previilirig expedition; the "r^bffobvious gene- 
ral fuppofition, arifing upotf U*fece pt the pr otrt diirgs in 
i. . * Court 9 
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toifcs were fa alarming, that it toa$ impdftlbte fot 
the Jurymen fo div^ft their minds of the idea, 
that to convict might be fatal to themfelVes dnd 
their families. Are thefe the rheans to which 
innocence reforts in tfrdet fo repel aft unfounded 
tharge? Are* thefe the proofs which convinced , 
your mind that there Was ho Coiifpiracy ? 

Upon the whole* with regard to the only 
queftion of any future importance, the exiftence 
of thci Cdnfpiracy, all the eircumftancts at all 
connected with the fubj^ct ditylay that harfnofcy 
and coincidence which ate equivalent to ttbfolute 
dtmotijlratiotoi The filiform hiftory of domeftic 

Court, and perhaps not the lcaft reputable to the Juries, feenrs 
to be*— that the firft acquittal was the effeft of lenity and indul- 
gence, the Jury confidering the humble and obfeure individual 
before Iherri as a mere tool and irtftrument of more able and 
dangerous rrten, fohie of whom, they doubted not, would be 
convi&ed, and thereby the juftice of the Country would, as 
they thought, be fatisfied, and the benefit of example fuffi- 
ciently enfared: that thefceond acquittal was pronounced 
becaufe,in point of fad, and perhaps through tie influence of 
fuperior ability and forefight, lefs evidence was attainable in 
that cafe than in the firft : and the third, (which related to a 
% cafe abundantly the moft grofs and flagrant of the three,) 
merely becaufe it had been preceded by two acquittals— a 
circumftance which, it is due to the Jury to obferve, was 
mofr unaccountably, and to the afionijbment cf every one, allowed fome 
weight in the conclufeon of the Judge's charge* This is an ac- 
curate* though compendious hiftory of the three Trials. 

tranf- 
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tranfactions for more than two years — the un- 
interrupted concurrence of facts, notorious to 
all, and not difputed by any — the invariable im- 
preffion made by thofe facts upon the public 
mind — the refult of the moft deliberate and N im- 
partial Parliamentary inquiries — the folemn and 
repeated Acts of the Legiflature — the finding of 
the Grand Jury — the formal and elaborate in- 
veftigation of the matter during three public 
Tfials — and, finally, the Verdicts of the Petit 
Juries, when viewed in their connection with 
the whole of the proceedings, and with collateral 
occurrences — all thefe circumftances are in the 
moft, perfect and harn^opious confiftency with 
each other, and concur with united and irrefift- 
ible force in eftablifhing the general and awful 
charge— that a Treafonable Confpiracy has been 
formed, for the purpofe of fubverting the Mo* 
narchy, and of abolifhing for ever the ancient 
and glorious Conftitution of this Country, 

f THE GHOST OF ALFRED, 
June 5, 1795. 
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LETTER VIII. 
To the Right Hon. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

SIR, 

IT is now above a year fince the moft dan-' 
gerous and defperate Confpiracy ever dete&ed 
in this Country was made the fubjeft of a charge 
of High Treafon* — a Confpiracy not merely 
againft the perfon of the Sovereign, but the 
whole frame of the Government, and the entire 
Conftitution, in Church and State: — a Confpi- 
racy againft the very exiftence of Social Order : 
•—a Confpiracy, in fliort, formed upon the mo- 
del of the French Revolution, and purfued in 
concert with perfons who had brought their own 
King to the Scaffold, and who had projected the 
defiru&ion of all Kings, and of all Legitimate 
Authority. Although this charge was, in the opi- 
nions of many, brought home, in a manner fuf- 
ficiently fatisfa&ory, to fome of the perfons moft 
deeply involved in the guilt of fo horrid an at- 
tempt, yet, without any irregularity in the forms 
of proceeding*; without the fmalleft doubt as 
to the fa&s alledged 5 without even $njr doubt as 

to 
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to the application of the Law to the caf^ 
Juftice was baffled in her endeavours to reach the 
offenders, and* the worft of all poflible crimes was 
crowned with impunity. 

To {uppofe that the Law does not confider fuch 
a crime as penal in the higheft degree, would be to 
infult mod grofsly the Jurifprudence of the Coun- 
try. Although, indeed, a crime of fuch enor- 
mous" magnitude, and leading to fuch fatal and 
irreparable confequences, has never, in its full ex- 
tent, been in the contemplation of the Legifla- 
ture (for what Legiflator could conceive, it priori* 
a fyftem of fuch complicated mifchief and ruin, 
as that which has affumed the title of the 
" Rights of Man ?") Although this crime, is, 
therefore, not to be found precifely dqfined in 
the Statute Book, it comes, in the cleared man- 
ner, within the fpirit of. the provifions of the 
Law againft High Treafoij. — For while the grand 
objeft of that Law feems to be the prefervation 
Qf thj King's Perfon and Authority, its realfcope 
and eflence are to fecure the Kingly Government, 
in all its branches. 

It is on account of the political chara&er with^ 
which the King is inverted, .that all Treafons are 
made referabktohimfelf. All crimes, indeed* aig : 

punifliable 



F^nfcain 1 of Juftipe^ l»£ JSigft-TfcafeA is cod- • 
fidered ft.Bwre jgkfl^^ely^j^e4 agfcinft him- 
fetf, bepaa&.tf £&&&•£$ (hf fubv#fi<Nt of tibs Pa- 
li ti^&a£* ^f ths Gauntry, of which h& b " Ca- 
" pt/^ iptinGipiim* ttjUw".:* For fuck ii his re- 
lative ftfwtftefli tfatm r&MTOJ&'JKft} item Witb- 
«|t $ifea*ifrl i^iwy &Mh* Sjtete ; a&l,M>n the 
<#her hfcid; &}{ Attempts Isgsu^fhs State, .tend, 
Beceflafity* to t efi^ger &$ ,l&rf^ 
;WhilP» Jj^arsfore, .% ibefefffeafeiWi, h« :p4rfo«;ls 
conferee} Jbjikpv* tp -]tofo&an&-&rtiQ ft>»2j&4£ 
or t»^/^e,hi#.>4e4ithi ;kf:.Ab*R0wtljr rno^ penal 
thai* ^p ^erpetjcaj^.th^ few^ af another indt : 
•vidpai;, in/p^Ot "of legal .guilt* the ; rafc . is ±te 
.fan^ f whfefkefthe trak^rQus attempt^, aiinod 
ag^U^.hifb lifes:»"his politisal-cxifteiKft. . In *itftar 
cafe $J^nd%rigftr < 't^ l hinjfcl£ J b fubftafttially the 
&m* ;. *8fcl;;*h$ pubfe ;4»gpr is much greater in 
the Jat&ir lafkaee, whichiis,, thftoefere, .in ictfity, 
the moft aggtevatsd, mdUgfft&t* an^ideftou&ute 
fpecies of Treafon. Upon this principle, ajSoh- 
fpiracy to depofe him, or any ftep taken in pur- 
fuance of fuch a d$fign ; r is jnvatiahjy conficjeyed, 
in Law* as ; cofl3lu£ve evidence pf cdn^p^Jhfjs 
death* Fm> I repeat it, the giand <te(jg&- *>£ the 
Law of Twafon, is not fo mu£h tbe preservation 
of the'Kiife ih'his hattiftl capacity (tlfough flittt/ 
as eflgntViU ;jo .its ^in^pbjeSt, is ''ftypfw^jfof 

with 
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with the moft anxious dhd iffeAionate lolicitude), 
-but? in his Kingly Office, in his Regal Dignity, 
-and in his Sovereign Authority J which Office 
Dignity** and Authority, far from being Confined 
to the immediate exercife of the Prerogatives of 
the Crown, extend, in the eye of the Law* to all 
-the fun&idns of <3overftihent, in the titmoft lati- 
tude of the term* For, according both to thfc 
letter of the Law r Arid the genuine fpirit of the 
Conftkution, all Power, Dignity, and Political 
Excellence, centre4nthe King. He is the Sun of 
the Syftem, communicating light* life,' imotiori, arid 
enetgy, to every part, and maintaining the whole 
in orde*, harmpriy, and cohefion. Through him 
are derived prote&ion and fecurity. So high 
arid tranfcendent does the Law- corifider him in 
his Royal character, that it afcribes qualities to 
him in that character, which, as a mete man, 
it would be abfurd to fuppofe it poffible forhirii 
to poffcfs, but which it is highly beneficial to the 
Community* to-confider him endowed with as a 
King, ^' : ..."-• 

.■--:..'■•.■■•.•.■. ThuS, 

• ■ '4 "'^ht mais of mankind will be apt to grow infolcnt 
and refraffory, if taught to fctfnfider their Prince as a man of 
no. greater perfe&ion than- themielves." - 1 Blc C. 242. If 
afentimcn/ipf refpcd to. the. frincc.be pf fuch imporjtance 
on general principles, how ftrenuoufly mould it be main- 
tained and inculcated at a time like the prefent, when fuck 
indefatigable .pains are taken, and fuch artful means em- 

• • "• ployed, 
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. Thiis, while- the individual "Members! of the 
Dynafty fubmit, in their turn, like other perfons, 
to the ftroke of death, the King is immortal*. 
So alfo, in that chariadter, he is poffeffed of ab- 
folute perfection, and deemed incapable of doing 
any wrong ^f; nay, it is a crime not only to impute 
•wrong to him, but even to canvas with freedom 
his perfonal acts, except in Parliament ; where* 
however, in order to preferve inviolate the*refpeqt 
'due t<> his facred perfon, without facrificing 
thereto the *neceffary freedom of debate, thofe 
acts are always fpoken of as the acts of jthfc 
Minifter J : a, fiction which has been too often 
perverted to the- purpofts: of factious feditibu, 
and made a cover for the violation of the very 
principles it yas intended to preferve ||. The 
King of England is alfo legally and exclulively in- 
vefted with the attribute of Sovereignty, which hie 

derives 

ployed, to loofen and diflblve the bands of Society, 'by ex- 
citing a contempt for all Legitimate Authority, and By 
perfuading the People that they are under no obligations 
of duty or allegiance— that Government itfelf is an ufur- 
pation— and that the Sovereignty belongs to themfelves. ^ 

* i JBl. Com. 240. 
.. ^ Ibiji245. 

% ';' But the privilege qf canyaffing thus freely the per- 
fonal a£ls of the Sovereign, either dlre&ly, or even through 
the medium of his Minifters, belongs to.no individual, but 
is confined -to thofe. auguft Affemblies." Ibid. p. 246. 

H Thus Mr. Grey, in»fpeaking of a Proclamation of the 
'King/has been reported to fay, that *< A Proclamation had 

been 
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derives feom the only legitimate foutefc of authority, 
the Supreme Governor of the world, to whom sloop 
{of rowrfe) he is accountable. " Rex eft Vkzrius. et 
Minift&r Dei in terrA: omnis quidemfub fid $/t et 
ipfefuh nulla mji iantum fub Deo *■/'. Every in- 
dividual in the kingdom, of whatever rank or 
-ftation, is his Subject, and owes ljim allegiasafce. 
All Power is fubordinate to, hijn, excepting only 
the Law; for he reigns only by Law,:.fti0 that be 
floes fo is the moft brilliant and valuable jewel In 
hh Crown rf. it is ftated by the great .authority 
4aft quoted, that, in * the exertion ef lawful 
Prerogative, the King is, and ought: f!o i>e, #b- 
folute; that is, fo for ,ebfoiute, that' theis is 
no legal authority that can either delay' or 

been iflued on wfyich he hardly knew how^p exprefs himfelf, 
b.f;aufe he could hardly diftinguifh whether the fentiment 
that" gave it birth was more impotent or mere malicious** Mr. 
Foot lifts been known to fpeak with even lets qualification 
or referve. <c J ftate it therefore tQ be iny firm opinion* 
that there is not pne faft afferted in Hjs Majeft/s $peeob which 

^ is notfalfe — not one affertion or infinuation which is not un- 
founded." And, afterwards, "the Speech goes on in the 
feme ftrajn of calumny an.d falfehood? &c. See Deb Rett's 
Pari. Rep. — Surely it would have been to confult the dig- 
nity of Parliament, as well as the refpe£fc conMtation- 
ally due to the King, to Jiave fent forthwith to the 
Tower the utterers of fuch mocking and 4ifloyal indf- 

f cencies. ^ 

* Rk acton, lib, i. c. g. . - 

f " Nihil enim aliud poteft Re*, nili id foluia good de 

."Ji|re potefl." Ibicl. lib. 3. c. 9. 

■ ■ ■ ' ' 1 - refill 
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j*6ft him*/* So iifegwife iri his Legislative Cajfeu 
city, that is* in ena&ing Laws, by and with the 
advice and tonfeht df the three Bftates of the 
JjUalm, the Ldrds Spiritual* thfe Lords TertiporaU 
and the Commons, the King & StipTfetiie. For 
though, happily for the Liberties of this Country, 
no Legiflative Act can pals without the concur- 
rence and participation of the two Houfes, which 
form the Council of the King >f, in the High 
^Court of PaiJiament* and which are therefore 
^propedy termed "his Parliament i* 9 yet the enacting 
ffower is in the Crown — it is the King who is the ef- 
^cient though not the fole Legislator : and it is his 

. * # i Bl. C. p. 250. 

f " The King of England is armed with divers Councils, 
One~ Whereof is called Commune Concilium : and that is the 
Court of Parliament— and another is called Magnum Con- 
cilium : this is fometimes applied to the Upper Houfe of Par- 
liament, and fometimes out of Parliament to the Peers of 

. *the Realme, Lords of Parliament, who are called Magnum 
Concilium Regis 5 for the proof whereof take one record for 
'lhany in the fifth yeare of King Hen. IV. at what time there 
was an exchange made betweene the King and the Earle of 
^Te ftTHUMBERLANi), whereby the King promifeth to deliver 
to the Earle lands to the value," Sec. " per advice et affeut 
des Eftats defon Realme et de/on Parliament ou autrement per ad* 
"vice defon Ground CouncelL Thirdly, as every man knoweth, 
the King hath a Privy Councell for matters of State. The 
fourth Councell of the King are his Judges of the Law fqr 

- law matters." Co. Litt, 1 10. a. 

" Habet Rex curiam fuam in concilio fuo in ParUamentis 
fuis," Fleta, lib. 2. c. 2. 

G Will— 
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Will — his Fiat — which gives to every' Bill the force 
.of a Law : as appears from the form and language, 
^s well as of the Aft itfelf *, as of the King's 
Aflent to every public Bill which he thinks pro- 
per to be pafled into a Law<f . Nay, it is a part of 
his Royal Prerogative to convene, prorogue, and 

* " Be it enacted, by the King's M«ft Excellent Majefty, 
by and with the advice and confent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons, in the prefent Parliament atfem- 
bled, and by the authority of the fame ;" which enacting part 
of a Bill is in Money Bills introduced by the following moft 
refpe&ful and loyal terms : " Moft gracious Sovereign, we 
your Majefty's moft dutiful and loyal Subjects, the Commons 
of Great Britain in Parliament affembled, do moft humbly be- 
feech your Majefty that it may be enacted," &c. The forms 
of Parliament are the moft faithful, authentic, and durable, 
as well as ancient records, both of the rights and of the duties 
of Parliament ; and it would be well if thofe perfons, who wifti 
to form juft and accurate notions upon this important fubject, 
would draw their information from fuch fources,and from the 
writings of refpectable and long eftablifhed Law Authorities, 
: who, to deep ftudy, have fuperadded the correcting and ma- 
turing influence of obfervation, reflection, and experience, 
rather than from the works of theorifts and vifionaries, whofe 
riews of things (notwithftanding their difpofition to flight 
and romance) are as contracted as the clofets where they pafs 
their lives— from thofe of Party Writers, who reprefent 
'every thing according to their own prejudices, or as it fuits 
their purpofes — or from thofe of prefumptuous Foreigners, 
who fancy themfelves qualified to inftruct Englifhmen in the 
"Hiftory and Principles of their Laws, and in the Confuta- 
tion of their Government. 

t " Le Roy le veut." 

* diflblve 
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diflblve thofe auguft Affemblies; aftd it is by 
virtue of that Prerogative, that the Members of 
each occupy their high and important ftations : 
the Lords being all, either in their own perfons* or 
in thofe of their anceftors, created by him* and the 
Commons being all fummoned by his writs. 

Such are the important and dignified fituation> 
ftate, and chara&er of a King of England, and in 
refpeft of which the Law has fo anxioufly pro- 
vided for his fafety. The avowed and apparent 
objeft of that Law is the fecurity of the King ; 
becaufe, as it was admirably expreffed by a 
Learned Judge, " in fecuring the Perfon and 
Authority of the King from all danger, the Mo* 
narchy, the Religion, and the. Laws of our 
Country, are incidentally fecured. The Confti- 
tution of our Government being fo framed, that 
the Imperial Crown of the Realm is the common 
centre of the whole ; and all traitorous attempts 
upon any part of it, are inftantly communicated 
to that centre, and felt there*." But the Law 

would 

* See the Charge of the Lord Chief JufKce Eyre, te 
that moft refpe&able and independent Grand Jury, who pre- 
fented, upon their oaths, that Thomas Hardy, John Home 
Tooke, John Auguftus Boimey, Stewart kyd, Jeremiah 
Joyce, Thomas Wardle, Thomas Holcroft, John Richter, 
Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, Richard Hodgfon, and 

G * John 
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w6uld be ftrangely incohfiftent with itfelf, if it 
did not guard, with equal care and anxiety, that 
fituation, ftate, and chara&er, on account of 
\vhich it fets fo high a value on the life of hrfn 
to whom they belong. What abfurdity would 
it be, if an endeavour to overthrow the wholfc 
Government, if an attack upon the Conftitution 
in the aggregate* were not confidered as fequfclly 
penal, and punifhable with as much fevcrity & 

John Baxter, as falfe Traitors againft oar Lord the King, 
their fupreme, true, lawful, and undoubted Lord, did con- 
fpire, compafs, imagine, and intend to ftir up, move and 
excite infurre&ion, rebellion arid war, againft our faid Lord 
the King, within this kingdoni 5f Great Britain, and to de- 
pofe our &id Lord the King, &c. and to bring and put our 
faid Lord the King to death." And that, " to fulfil, per- 
feft and bring to effeft their moft evil and wicked treafon, 
and treafonable com payings and imaginations aforefaid, they 
*he faid Thomas Hardy, &c. as fuch falfe traitors as afore- 
faid, did meet, confpire, confult, and agree among them- 
felves, and together with divers other falfe traitors, to caufe 
and procure a convention and meeting of divers fubje&s of 
Tmr faid Lord the King, to be aflembled and held within, 
this kmgdohi, with intent and in order th&t the perfOns to 
be affembled at fuch convention and meeting, fhould and 
might wickedly and traitoroufly, without and in defiance of 
the authority, and againft the will of the Parliament of this 
kingdom, fubveft and alter, and caufe to be fubverted and 
altered, the Legislature, Rule and Government, now duly 
and happily eitabliihed in this kingdom; and depofe, oc 
. caufe to be depojed, our faid Lord the King, from the royal* 
ftate, title, power, and government thereof, &c. Sec." 

an 
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an attempt to deprive the King of his Life ! This 
would be to make a part more valuable than the 
whole, and the means more important than the 
end. Yet to fuch forced and abfurd conftru&ion 
of the Law, the Prifoners lately tried at the Old 
Bailey, were chiefly indebted for their efcape. 
For no perfon in the Country entertained a doubt, 
that the objedt of thefe Culprits had been to fub- 
vert the whole Monarchy. No perfon entertained 
a doubt, that if their defigns had fucceeded, fuch 
a fubverfion would have been accomplifhed. The 
proof of this, arifing from the evidence adduced 
on that occafion, and particularly from the writ- 
ten evidence which contained their own records 
of their own proceedings, amounted to mathe- 
matical demonftration. But, becaufe it was not 
proved that they meditated an immediate attack 
upon the King's Life, the Juries were prevailed upon 
to lofe fight of the K ing's Crown and Dignity-~-of his 
Parliament — and of his Kingdom; — for the fake of 
all which, an attempt againft his Life is declared 
to be High Treafon. This could not have hap- 
pened, unlefs thofe Juries, inftead of looking to 
the Bench for that legal information, which they 
could not conftitutionally derive, or honeftly 
receive from any other fource, had fuffered them- 
felves to be mifled by the iufidiQus reafonings of 
Counfel, who, finding the fa6ts unanfwerable, 
had no otherchanee of faving their Clients than by 

G 3 raifing 
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raifing doubts upon the queftion of Law; and 
who, in purfuance of this defign, inftead of fub- 
mitting, as they were in decency and in duty 
bound to do, their obfervations upon the legal 
part of the cafe, to the only competent and im- 
partial teft— the opinion and decifion of the Court, 
fought by legal conceits and perverfions, to bewilder 
the minds of the Jury in an inextricable labyrinth - 
of fophiftry and chicane *. 

In 

* It is much to be lamented that Judges do not 
more frequently difplay that firmnefs, which is an in* 
difpenfable quality on the Bench, by interpofing their 
authority, in order to keep certain Practitioners at the 
Bar within the bounds of regularity and decorum ; and, 
particularly, when thefe Qentlemen endeavour to ufurp 
the functions of the Bench, by pretending to lay down 
tlie Law to Juries, By repreffing fuch attempts, Judges 
would not only confult their own dignity, but the dignity of 
Juftice, the honour of its Tribunals, the purity of Judicial 
Proceedings, and even the refpe&ability of the Bar, The 
learned Gentleman who conduced the Defence of the State 
Criminals at the Old Bailey, was, at the Trial of the Dean 
of St. Asaph, on the point of being committed, by a Judge 
eminently diftinguifhed for all the qualities an*l endowments 
which can acjorn that high ftation. If fuch commitment, 
which wpuh} have been fully warranted by the pccafion, had 
taken place, it might perhaps have checked the Gentleman 
in that fyftem of invalidating the legal authority of the 
Pench, which he has fince purfued with too much fuccefs. 

What but error and: injui\ice could be craSed to prevail, 

........ ... . f 
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In fuch manner, and for fuch purpofes, did 
they contend, in contradiction to the higheft 

legal 

if Jures were to take their information on points of Law* 
from men who are hired to be partial, and who, however 
wrong, " are bound" (as was once expreffed by a Noble 
and Illuftrious Judge) " not to be convinced ?" But it is 
principally in cafes of Sedition and Treafon, that the ftrenu- 
ous interpofition of the Bench is neceffary to keep thefe 
Gentlemen within their province: For it is in fuch cafes 
that they difplay their greateft zeal, and feem to exert, con 
amore, all their powers of fophiftry, in order to obfcure and 
pervert the Law, and " to make the worfe appear the better 
reafon :" and in thefe endeavours they meet with fuch fuccefs, 
that " it is eafier for a camel to pafs through the eye of a 
needle," than to bring an offender of that defcription to 
condign punifhment, although the times, beyond all former 
example, teem with treafonable and feditious practices. 
There is caufe for juft alarm, when fo many members of 
a profeffion, which mould be moil confpicuous in the defence 
of Law, Order, and Government, feem not only difpofed, 
but eager, to encourage that fpirit of licentioufnefs and 
infubordination, which threatens the very exiftence of civi- 
lized Society. Thefe hopeful youths, who are trained up 
for " the feditious line,"* and who depend for their 
advancement, not on the viginti annorum lucubrationes, but 
on the triumphs of Sedition, will be much better quali- 
fied to make Frenchified Citizens than good Lawyers. It 
was not thus that a Coke or a Hale was formed. An honeft 
and confeientious Lawyer will confider himfelf as engaged 
in the fervice of his Prince, and he will think it his duty not 
tp pervert, but to maintain the Laws. But the Advocate 
who proftitutes his tongue to the fervice of Fa&ion, is tjie 
molt bafe and deteftable of characters. It was finely fold by 
i G 4. Loyd 
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legal authorities, both ancient and modern, and 
to the uniform tenor of legal decifions upon the 
fubjeft, that nothing but pojitive evidence of a 
traitorous intention againft the natural life of th$ 
King, could eftablifh the charge of cornpafling 
his death. If this doftripe were l*w, it would 
Beceflarily follow, that a Confpiracy to depofc 
the King, would not amount to High Treafoft, 
Jror, as the Statute makes no $*prefs mention o£ 
fuch a Confpiracy, unlefs it come within the de* 
fcription of cornpafling and imagining the JCLng's 
death, it cannot be brought within the 25th Ep* 
ward III. But the good fenfe of our anceftors 
difcempd clearly, that to deprive the £ing of his 
Crown would be to endanger bis life, if not to 
pnfure his 4eftpi#ipn$ knowing? th^t a depofed 

Lord Ci^rsndqn, that f cycry good Lawyer muft of &e> 
ceffity be a Prerogative-man ;" that is, he muft t>e particu- 
larly zealous tq fuppprt legal Prerogative. The fenfe and 
fpirit of the People will always he Efficient to prefeye their 
JUghtSj and to render an invafion of them a chimerical at- 
tempt. But the Prerogatives of the Crpwn, which are of 
the very efTence of the Conftitutipn, and, in effe% % among 
the moft valuable privileges of the Sulyeft, require every 
poflible fecurity agajnft the machinates of Faftion, and 
the un<jermining encroachments pf Popular Influence. The 
upright and difcerning Lawyer will, therefore, be ever ready 
%o ftand forth in defence of thofe Prerogatives, knowing, 
fhat by thus guarding the bulwarks of Order, he affords the 
j?eft prpteftion to rational an<J falutary Freedom. 

Monarch 
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Monarch muft be imprifoned for the fecurity of 
the Rebels ; and that, for the fame reafon, " be- 
tween the prifons and the graves of Princes, the 
diftance is very fmall." Therefore, proof of fuch 
a Confpiracy, though not accompanied with any 
evidence of an intention to put the King to 
death — nay, though ' accompanied with pofitive 
proof (as far as fuch proof would be attainable) of 
ail intention to fave his natural life, and to pre- 
ferve him from all bodily harm, is, beyond all 
doubt, conclufive evidence of compaffing and 
imagining his death. This conftruction is fup- 
ported by the higheft authorities, even admitting 
the fecurity of the King's perfon to be the fole 
object of this branch of the Law, It is laki down 
by Mr, Juftice Foster, that " the care which 
the Law has taken for the perfonal fafety of the 
King, is extended to every thing wilfully and 
deliberately done, or attempted, whereby his 
life may bz endangered*" And Lord Hale, 
upon thp fame fijbject, fays, " Though the Con- 
fjpiracy be not immediately, ajad directly and 
exprefsly, the death of the King, but of fome- 
thing that in a}l probability muft induce it, and 
the Overt Act is of f#ch 9, thing as muft induce 
it j this is an Overt Apt to proye the compaffing 
of the Ring's <Jeath f ." — Upo$. f hp fame prin- 

* Foil. 195. f 1 Hale, P. C. 199. 

". * fiple, 
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'ciple, this Learned Judge fays afterwards cxt 
preftly, that " A confpiring to depofe the King, 
and manifefting the fame by fome Overt Act, is 
an Overt Act to prove the compafling of the death 
of the King within this Act of 25th Edw. III. *" 
Nor is this conftruction lefs conformable to rea- 
fon than to law. It is, indeed, an exemplary 
inftance of the truth of the maxim, that " the 
Law is the perfection of Reafon." For what can 
be expected to become of the King's Perfon, when 
ftripped of his rule and authority ? where would 
be the fecurity for his life, when deprived of his 
Crown ? — The uniform experience of mankind, 
and the invariable tenor of all hiftory, in relation 
to fuch fubjects, furnifh a melancholy anfwer 
to thefe inquiries ; and the recent example of 
France affords a dreadful confirmation of that 
, anfwer, and proves that a depofition, brought 
about according to the fyftem of modern 
Treafon, is equally fatal to the Sovereign, and 
abundantly more fo to the State, than one effected 
by the more direct and artlefs means known to 
former times. 

If, therefore, the confpiring to depofe the 
reigning Monarch, which might, poffibly, have 
no other object than to place a King de jure, in- 

* 1 Hale,' P. C. in. 

ftead 
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ftead of one de facto, on the Throne, be unqucf* 
tionably a cafe of the fpecies of High Treafon, 
defcribed by the words, comparing the King's 
death, a Confpiracy to fubvert the Monarchy al- 
together, and to deftroy the entire frame of the 
Government, muft, & fortiori, come within the 
fame defcription. For the depofition of the King 
is evidently included in the fuccefs of fuch a Con- 
fpiracy, though it be but a part of the mifchief 
that would be effected by it. 

Would the King be more fafe from the all-de* 
ftroying fury of democratic rage, inftigated, in- 
flamed and guided by defperate, unprincipled 
and afpiring Demagogues, than from the ambK 
tion of a fuccefsful Rival. As far as he is indi- 
vidually concerned, the diftinction between a pri- 
vate afiaflination and a public execution, aggra- 
vated by the infulting mockery of the forms of 
Juftice, conftitutes the whole difference between 
that confpiracy to depofe him, which the higheft 
legal authorities have declared to be High Trea- 
fon, and that Confpiracy againft his Government 
which is framed upon the principles of the per- 
nicious fyftem entitled the " Rights of Man," ex- 
cept, indeed, that againft the latter danger he can 
derive no fecurity from any of his ufual means of 
protection. But with regard to the State, the 
difference between the fuccefs of thefe two modes 

of 
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of conducting treafon is immenfe; a difference 
which involves in it the maffacre or exile of the 
Clergy and Nobles, and of all individuals diftin- 
. guifhed for wealth or public virtue — the de- 
ftruction of all feenrity for perfons and property 
« — the total fubverfion of all order and legitimate 
authority — the ferocious violence of popular fory 
—and the unqualified but fluctuating defpotifrn 
of ufurping Tyrants :-- -k} one word, the accumu- 
lated and unfpeakable evils of Anarchy, and its 
infeparable attendant, Oppreflion ; attended with 
the mod violent and dreadful internal convuHions; 
leading, in the natural courfe of things, to foreigqr 
War or foreign fubjection, and unavoidably pn> 
duftive of the complete ruin of the national re* 
fourccs, and of the annihilation of the national 
profperity. 

That the Confpiracy* inftead of being directly 
aimed at the life of the King, pointed to 
this extenfive, complicated, and irremediable 
mifchief, which, befides its other dreadful con- 
comitants, would have brought inevitable de- 
ftruction on the Perfon of the Sovereign, was, in 
reality, the fubftance of the defence urged 
at the trials at the Old Bailey, and the vali- 
dity of which was recognised by the acquit> 
tals. It is (rue that thefe dangerous and deftruc* 
( five defigns were^iutfked under the fpegious pre* 

te*t 
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text of Parliamentary Reform j but this wis, m 
fe&, a very great s^ggravation of the crime, by 
purfuing it in a manner fo artful and inftdioiis, as 
fgeatly to racreafe tte difficulty of repelling the 
attack, and to induce, under the influence of de- ?" 
lufion, great numbers of even well-difpafed per- / 
{bns to join in a plan, of which they did not I 
fufpefi: the real tendency or the fckia^ate objtfd:^ 
It is a principle of natural juftice, that the de- 
gree of criminality, in a&y cafe, is enhanced b^ 
treachery and difguife* The Eaghfl* Law fo &r 
adopts this principle, as to make -dilgttife itfotfi 
in certain fituations, a ilibftaative cringe, with** 
out any aft being done. No one can doubt for a \ 
moment that Parliamentary Reform was merely a \ 
pretext in the -mouths of men, who fought to in* 
troduce the fyftem of Univerfal Suffrage {& fyftera 
the moll fatal to the exiftence of Parliament that 
could poffibly be devifed), and who were proved* 
by their own papers, to have disclaimed all inten- 
tion of apply iiag to Pariifcmebt* at*4 evefr to have 
declared Parliament incompetent to carry kite 
cffed defigps, which they Were determined to 
aceompKfh by their own ftrength* But it deferves i 
to be noticed, that, independently of the nature j 
of their okje£t f the means they employed confti- * 
tuteda complete mftance of the crime, of Higfc \ 
Treafon. For it was proved by the fame evi- v : 
dettte, beyond ; the poflibility of cdnlradi&ion, : 

that. \ 
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(fchat in order to effe&uate their objeft, whatever it 
might be, they endeavoured to affume into their 
own hands the authority and power of Govern- 
ment: and there was alfo indifputable proof of 
their providing arms to aflift them in the profecu- 
tion of this defign. 

Now, according to Hale and Blackstone, 
fuch attemps come clearly within that defcription 
of High Treafon, which is termed levying of 
War againft the King. Thefe Authors indeed 
allude, in that refped, to the cafes of cc levying 
War," to pull down all inclofures, all brothels, 
to remove counfellors *, to deliver generally from 
prifons-f, to alter the eftablifhed religion J, &c. 
Such attempts are defcribed by Hale, upon the 
authority of adjudged cafes, as a conftru&ive 
levying of War, which is not fo much againft 
the King's perfon 9 as againft his government §. 
And Blackstone reprefents fuch afts, on ac- 
count of " the univerfality of the defign," as 
€C rebellion againft the State, an ufurpation 
" of the powers of Government, and an infolent 
" invafion of the King's authority" ||. But what 
are fuch attempts compared with an endeavour, 
not only to ufurp the fun&ions of Parliament, 
and to affume the whole fupreme authority, 

t i Hale, P. C. 133. f Ibid. t Ibid. § Ibid, 
||*4 Bl. C. 84; ' 

but 
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but even to do that which, as declared by the - 
offenders themfelves, Parliament is incompetent 
to perform. This furely was the groffeft poffi- 
ble inftance of an endeavour to ufurp the autho- 
rity of Government, when it was meant to exer- 
cife that authority upon Parliament itfelf, and 
not only to fuperfede its powei*, but to deftroy 
its exiftence, or, by new modelling it after their 
ownpleafure, to make it the inftrument of their 
execrable defigns. This indeed was to attack 
the King in the nobleft and molt vkal part, 
in his fupreme Legiflative chamfter — in his High 
Court of Parliament This would have been to 
facrifice him on the very Altar of the Consti- 
tution. , • 
» 

The acquittal of the perfons againft whom 
ipch charges were fubflantiated,- is indeed a phe- 
nomenon in the hiftory of the Country — a phe- 
nomenon which can only be accounted for (para- 
doxical as fuch an explanation may appear) by 
attributing it to the unparalleled enormity of 
the offence ; which, becaufe it fo greatly ex- 
ceeded, not only the experience, but the concep- 
tions of former times, both in degree of turpitude 
'and extent of mifchief, was artfully reprefented as 
being out of the reach of the ancient Laws. Other 
circumftances might indeed contribute to give 
effed to fuch reprefentations. The profecution 
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was embarmflfcd by numberlefs impediments* 
which cither arafe out of the ordinary couric of 
proceedings, cm: were peculiar to the occafion. 
Such were, the impoffibility of producing anjr 
other witnefles for the Crown (however ftrongljr 
the neeeffity of fuch produ&ion might be fug* 
gefted during the courfe of the Trials), than 
thofe whofe names were delivered to the Pri- 
soners ten clear days before the -arraignment, 
while the Prifofoers were under no fudi feftrio 
tion * ; the great and fcandalous irrfufficiency of 
the Pannei, many perfons being returned who 
were not compellable to ferve as JuFymen, fek 
want of what is called a qualification : the neg- 
left of adopting adequate meafures to compil 
the attendance of fuch Jurymen as were qualified, 
aaany of whom naturally chofe rather to incur 
a trifling penalty, than to engage in a fervice «f 

• It was a Statute ©f W. III. th$t fak introduced a regula- 
tion of this nature — a Statute of which Btthop Burnet (ay*# 
that " the tlefign of it was to make men as fafe in all trea- 
sonable confpirai:ies and practices as poffible/* The mi£- 
•chievous effects produced by this ftatute>5iave corresponded ex- 
actly with the defcription given by the Right Reverend Pre- 
late of its defign, and impofe a duty upon the Legislature 
to repeal it without delay. Why a different mode of prac- 
tice mould prevail on Profecutiohs for Sigh Treafon and far 
Murder, unlefs it be with a view to facilitate thfc efcape of 
offenders of the worft defcription, it is difficult to conje&ur*. 

fuch 
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(uch fevere duty: the great extent df tii€ PA* 
foners jieremptorjr challenges^ which, together vtith 
the two laft preceding circtfmftances, deprived the 
Crown Officers of the benefit of their challenges* 
and even obliged th&ri to admit fome Jurytnett 
whotii they had ddtually challenged, while it 
reftiained them from challenging others, who were 
known to have difpkyed a zeal in favour of the 
principles *, tirhich had led to the perpetration of 
the crime they were to try, and who, corifetyient* 
ly, muft be fuppofed to feel a partiality in favour 
of the Prifoners, although they could not approve 

* Cbnlidering the very great extent to which thefe prin- 
ciples have been propagated ; the many Clubs and Affiliated 
Societies, the Diviiions and Subdiviiions, by which their in- 
fluence is fpread and kept up through every part of the body 
politic ; and the aftonifhing zeal and a&ivity which all, who 
are once profelyted to this new faith, difplay on every occa* 
fion at all connected with their caufe— cbnfidering thefe cir- 
cumftances, it may be too much to hope that a Pannel re- 
turned in a cafe of High Treafon ftiould be free from any 
mixture of perfoiis of that defcription. But If proper mea- 
fures were taken to render the Freeholders Book perfeft, 
and by continued attention to keep it fo, hone but perfons 
qualified in point of property would be returned; and then, 
if the Court would make it a rule to compel, by adequate 
penalties, the appearance of thofe who fhould be fummoned, 
there would always be a fuflicient attendance to enfure a full 
Jury, even after the Crown had challenged fuch as might be 
difqualified in point of principle, and the Prifoner had made 
his peremptory challenges, to the very great extent allowed 
by Law in cafes of High Treafon* 

H of 
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of their condu& in ks full extent j-^all thefe cuf» 
cumftances, (together with, others, which it is 
needlefs here to recount) had. undoubtedly their 
effed: in producing the acquittals. But, after altj 
it is impofftbje to account for the lamentable 
failure of J-uftice* without afcribing it* as its 
primary caijfe, to the magnitude and atrocity of 
the offence j which confifted, not in an attack on 
the King's natural Life* but in an attempt to 
fubvert his Throne, and to ftab him through the 
fides of the Gonftitution. 

THE GHOST OF ALFRED, 

April 9, 1796/ 
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LETTER IX. 
to the Right If on. CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

SlRj 

IT required no great degree of difcernmerit to 
forefee that the acquittal of the State Crimi- 
nals at the Old Bailey, would induce the 
neceffity of providing new laws agairift Sedition 
and Treafon : Lawsj which ftiotild not only be 
too explicit to admit of the perverfion which 
had been fo fuccefsfully employed in defeating 
the old onos, but which fhould have the effedt 
of nipping Treafon in the blid, iriftead of fuf- 
fering it to arrive at a ftate of maturity* Some 
perfons, indeed, were difpofed to believe that 
the all bat convicted Traitors could be wpn by 
lenity ; that they could be wrought upon by 
a fenfe of their wonderful efcape, and induced 
thereby to abandon their criminal prqje&s* 
notwithftanding their frequent and peremptory 
declarations to the contrary 5 and that the Con* 
ftitution might even derive frefti fecurity from 
the impunity of thofe who plotted its deftruc* 
tion. Thefe extravagant and abfurd expecta- 
tions J which difplayed a total ignorance of the 
deteraiir^d perfeverance of the difciples of the 
Hz ' ; new 
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ftew Philofophy, have been compleatly difapf* 
pointed. The men, of whom fuch charitable 
hopes were formed, foon returned to their Sedi- 
tious " vomitings,*" and td u their wallowing id 
the mire" of Treafon. Infehfible of the indulg- 
ence by which they had efcaped the fate fchey 
mod richly deferved, they have been rendered 
thereby but the more daring and indefatigable, in 
the purfuit of their mifchievous defigns. The 
Prefs has become more licentious and inflamma- 
tory, the Schools of Sedition have been more 
numerous, the Ledurers more animated, and their 
Pupils have been more frequently cbrivened, not 
merely in their inftitutional Aflemblies, where they 
/leant the firft principles of the fcience, but alfo 
1 ih the field, in oi'def to train them to hafcits 
\ of difcipline j to ihfpire them with a confciouf- 
nefs of their ftrengtt by a fight of their num- 
bers j to enlift all who are difpofed for mifchief, 
under the banners of Difloyaltyj and, by enur- 
ing the public to fuch aAemblages, to leflen 
that falutary dread, which ail very numerous 
meetings, and particularly when fo compoiedf* are 
calculated to Infpire. 

1* he hofrid attack on the perfoif of H*S Ma- 
jesty on the firft day of the prefent Seflion, in 
his paffage to and from Parliament, was the 
natural fruit of fuch proceedings. If that attack 
had been permitted by Providence to pro* 

dttce 
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duce its intended effeft, the unutterable c^Ia* 
ipity which it would have brought on the Na- 
tion, could only have been afcribed to the 
operation of thofe licentious do&rines and in- 
flammatory difcourfes, which had feduced the 
jhultitude from their duty and allegiance -, which 
had infpired them with contempt for whatever they 
had been accuftomed to hold in reverence ; and 
prepared them for afts of outrage and atrocity, 
at the very idea of whiph, without fuch incite- 
ments, they would have fhuddered. The connec* 
tion between fuch a caufe and fuch an effed is 
top obvious to be denied Ipy any but the moft 
profligate. It is not neceflary, indeed, in proof 
of fuch a connexion, to fuppofe that the fpecific 
Treafon which blackened that dreadful day, was 
actually hatched in the Committees of the Corre- 
fponding Society, or that the wretches who fought 
the life of His Majesty, were immediately 
employed for that purpofe by the Le&urer. of 
Beaufort Buildings, or the Orators of Chalk 
Farm, or of Copenhagen-Houfe. It is not on 
fuch modes of Treafon that thefe men chiefly rely 
to accomplifli their defigns. That they would 
rejoice at the fuccefs of fny attempt, againft thq 
life of Majefty, it is impbffibie to doubt, but 
they would not expofe their plans to the failure 
qf fuch an attempt,* nor themfelves to the proof 
of having i^ftigated it.^They would he fools if 
th?y did. Theirs, though a more flow, is, yi 
H 3 " ^Jpcft 
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xefpeft of themfelves, a fafer fyfteirt, "and mucli 
more fure in refpedt of its bbjeft. They know 
better than to place their dependence on the hand 
of a lurking Affaflin, or on the favage fury of ar) 
enraged Mob. i The horror, confufion and difmay 
attending the fuccefs of fuch means might be 
furmounted.-r— -A fucceflbr might avenge : the 
horrid deed-rand the glorious fchejne of Liberty 
^nd Equality might, in the refult, lofe ground. 
Their hatred, is not againft the perfon of the 
King, but his Throne : not againft the Monarch, 
hut the Monarchy, The prime of Regicide, in 
order to aijfwer their purpofe* muft be preceded 
\>y indijgnity, ihfult, and dethronement> i - : -by 4:he 
fehtence of a pretended rfigh Court of Juf- 
tice, of of a Revolutionary Tribunal.*— The 
Scaffold is itheir Altar of Liberty, whert. : *lohe 
Royal Bipod fhould flow, in folemn expiation 
of the unpardonable oflfenQe of weaiing>a'Crown f 
and v whence they 'might, at the famfc time, 
proclaim ■ to the World, the fubverUon of the 
Throne, and the extinction of the Monarchy. 
Such ape the fcejies in which they afpire to 
a<5t a diftinguilhed p^rt 5 they review with 
xupture- and; exultation, * the atrocities " of that 
nature which 'already ftain the page of Hiftory; 
and they pant for an opportunity of adding to 
the lift of Royal Martyrs. Impatient for the 
renewal of fuch atrocities*, they arc clamtoroiis for 
§ - '—Peace* 



J^eace with the Muderers of th*GaBfc* Monarch 1 *, ■* 

• ; ''• •• ■ ;.■ '''• • '• •■'■" •'-:■--- who, f 

* It.deferves, and it cannot efcape observation, that thofe 
Perfons who are moft clamorous for Peace,, are. alike diftin-, 
guilhable for their zeal in favour ' of the French Republic/ 
and for their attachment to the principle* on which that Re-* 
public is founded. They find that the War, contrary to the 
expectation of thofe who pf ovoked itj has 'proved the Padhiv 
dium of the Conflitution ; arid, while it lafl», they defpaitjdfi 
feeing the glorious fyftem of" Liberty and Equality" ellabli^-: 
ed in this Country. But they look forward to a Republican 
Peace as to a Republican ftiumph$-^dl«f«3ipe6l : it to prove 
the vernal feafon of tke w Rights of *MM&* V^hich willYoon 
be fuceeeded by a rieh-haqf^eft of T&afcft, Intfitrreaibn; and 
Revolt ;, — and they doubt not, that it will give to Government 
mUch more difficult and embarraffihgdccitpations, than the *di- 
re&ion of a War, by exchanging an honourable and conferva/ 
tive conteft with a foreign enemy/ for : * Scenes of ddmerfic 1 
ftrife and cpnvuliibn.~" They dwell with* " exultation oiT'the 
idea of an harmonious, fraternal, and "uninterrupted inter-r 
courfe with their'Gallic Brethreri, witK whom, alas! they 
now can only fympathize at a diftarice. ;<r-they rejoice at the 
profpecl of the advantages which mull (low from an opeji 
communication with the fuccefsful ahdlrreftftible Republic : 
—But when they think of the arrival t)f a Republican Am- 
baflador from France, and of his triumphant entry at $t* 
James's; then it is that their tranfports are at tjie JieJgKt, 
and they fhout their Jo Pecans in the higheft ftrains of extatic 
rapture. Left, however, the incredulous mould dpubt 
whether feelings fo bafe and unworthy can refide in Enginn 
bofoms, let one of the Fraternity fpeak for the reft— ~ 

•'For myfelf, who have exulted in the fuccefs of the French, 
and the difgrace of their infolent and odious Foes, with a 
keennefs of tranfport not to be defcribed, I have been long 

*■■ C ' , H4 prepared 
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tyho, by commemorating, have recently repeated 
tjieir crime ; and who by refolving that the in- 
flating commemoration (hall be annually repeated, 
have fairly and canjiidty announced to all Crowned 
Heajjs, their determination never to abandon their 
fegicidal principles. 

prepared to hail the triumphant entry of alRepublican Re* 
prefentative; and (hall exclaim, with equal fincerity and 
rapture, 



. if 



« Dicite Io Pecan, et Io bis dicite PceanJ 

** Oh \ may I live to hail that glorious day, 

" And finfe loud Pecans through the crouded way." 

In another paflage, the fame Author fpeajes of " the neigh* 
bouring influence of the French Republic; not her arms, but 
tjve fiknt and tranquil operation of her principles, on our cha~ 
raBer^ our manner t n **** **? policy \— an imperceptible, ef- 
ficacious energy/ which nothing can preclude, nothing can. 
counteract, and nothing eventually refift"— See " A Reply 
to the Letter of Edmund- Burke, Efq. by Gilbert Wake- 
field, B. A."— Thanks to Mr. Wakefield for fo apt an 
illuitration of a Republican Peace. 



How ftrikingly has the experience pf Genoa, Venice, 
Switzerland and America, confirmed the prophetic fuggef- 
tioas contained in the foregoing note ! Surely no further 
proof can now be wanting to convince mankind,, that in order 
to procure the bleffings of Peace, they muft unite for the over- 
throw of the French Republic. Peace with that Republic 
has invariably proved, and will continue to prove a much 
greater misfortune than War Editor's Note.- 

fiut 



^ But in order to bring about, in this Country*, 
a ftatc of things which would lead to fuch a ' 
crifis, thefe Confpirators are fully aware that, 
they muft cautioully abftain from intermediate, 
violence, which, by exciting general difguft and 
alarm, would tend only to fruftrate their projects*. 
They l)aye too much fagacity, and too intimate a 
knowledge of the nature of man and of fociety, not* - 
to difcover that their beft chance for fuccefs is by £ 
corrupting the public opinion and principle. To ' 
effeft this, they want nothing but an uninterrupted, 
accefs to the public mirjcj- If they eould, by an un- 
limited licence in fpeech and writing, objtain per-? 
miffibn to utter whatever fentiments, to prp-^ 
mulgate whatever opinions, and to inculcate ' 
whatever principles they pleafe, upon all fub- 
jedts relating in any refpeft to Government, they 
are morally certain of being able, by degrees, to 
poifon the minds ? to excite the difcontent, and 
to inflame \ he paffions, of the mafs of the People, 
to fujph a degree, that it would become impoflible 
to reftrain the exercife of the "f acred right of infur- 
rection" They, therefore, with great wifdom and 
confiflency, avoid every thing that favours of com- 
motion ; they cautioully refrain from prefent VT 
violence, becaufe it might interfere with their 
fchemes of future and more complete violence. — 
They are perpetually boafiing of the open and / 
peaceable maimer in which their followers af> } J 
fexnble and difperfe. They are confbyitly re- \ 

peating 
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peating that the only weapons which they employ 
are reafon and argument ; and, with great earheft- 
jiefs, and equal fincerity, they exhort their pu? 
pfls to avoid ever^ appearance of tumult and dif- * 
drder.-f* In fhort, they artfully pfofefs to confine' 
all their pretentions to the facred right of free 
difciiflion; and they difclaim, in the rnoft to- 
ltmn manner, all recoiirfe to other means, This is 
all they appear to require, and, indeed, all they 
actually want, in order to enable t hem to efF?&uaifce 
their defigns, They well know,', that this "fair 
ahd fppcious privilege, harmle{s'iri appearance, as' 
it Teems to be, nay, valuable, arid beneficial as it 
really is, when, fubjefted to wholefojne regula- 
tions and reftrairifs, is 'capable pf producing the 

- -f The Le&urer, who makes a livelihood by the iale of. his 
Seditious Poifon, fhortly before his labours were interrupted 
by the calls of juftice, fuffered himfelf (rather unguardedly* 
it is true), to avow his confidence in the means employed by 
him and his coadjutors. Wifhing to difcoura.ge fome fymp- 
torfts of impatience, which his audience had manifefted rather 
boifteroufly, on the delay of his appearance beyond the. ap- 
pointed hour, he took the opportunity to caution them 
againft every appearance of tumult or commotion ; observ- 
ing, that " the means they profeffed to, employ, were not 
only more fafe and eafy, but alfo infinitely jnore efficacious 
than open force ; that, by continuing, in a quiet and peace- 
able manner, to exercife the inelUraable privilege of/ree 
di/en/pen, they would do more to promote the attainment of 
the important objects they had in view, than by the aid of 
myriads of men in arms, or by the Incft powerful artillery, 
nvm they frftxfsdU rtfitf to fach mea*sS?'i - ' ' > ' - --• 

utmoft 
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fetmbft extremes of violence, confufion, anij 
anarchy: confequences fo different from the mil<J 
and gentle character it affumes, that it requires 
more penetration, and a greater faculty of reafonr 
ing from caufe to effect, than mankind in general 
poffefs, to be able to forefee them. IJut the ac- 
tivfe and expert Profeflbrs of the New Philofophy 
are better inftrufted'j — they are fully aware, that 
difcuffion, in the unlimited fenfe ir* which they 
claim the right, and in the excefs to which they 
mean to carry it, is a powerful engine for the 
fubverfion of Government — a mighty Lever, fufr 
ficient, if judicioufly applied, to overturn the 
Social Ordti of the whole World. 

But although the Seditious Clubs, and Affiliated 
Societies,. % with their a&ive and indefatigable 
Leaders, may, for the reafons above dated, be 
fairly acquitted of any diredt interference, and 
indeed of any privity, in the flagitious attempt 
recently made agaipft. the moft valuable Life in 
the Kingdom, they muft, in the judgment of 
every thinking perfon, be convi&ed qf having 
produced the danger to which that life has been 
cxpofed. They were the primary and predifpof-) 
ing, though not the operative, caufe, of the \ 
fhocking outrage. They had excited the fpirit 
of diflqyalty, which brojce forth on the occafion, 
and which, though it be neceflary for their fu- 
ture purpofe, it wpuld have been their intereft to 

reftrain, 
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icftrain, untU the time had come wh$* it might 
be let loofe with more certainty of efFedt. Th$ 
Mine they had been long preparing, exploded 
before it was complete: but although it failed, 
for that reafon, to produce its intended effe&, 
and although they were unprepared to take ad-r 
vantage of the fudden explofion, it is not the 
lefs true that the combuftibles were colle&ed and 
arranged by themfelves, — 'Thus the defigns of the 
wicked are fpmetimes defeated by the very means 
employed for their acfpompliflimenk 

It pleafed an over-ruling Providence to guard 
the facred perfon of His Maj est y in the hour of 
danger, in gracious token, it is to be hoped, that 
he is deftined long to reign over a grateful and a 
loyal People, and at length to tranfmit the Crown 
of thefe Realms to an illuftrioys rjice of* defend- 
ants, who will not only fway his fceptre, but 
inherit his virtues. Ther$ is even reafon to hope, 
that good will arife out of evil; and that the 
abortive attempt to perpetrate the worft of crimes 
will, in its corifequehces, be productive of addi- 
tional fecurity to the Conftitution. The horror, 
alarm, and indignation univerfally excited on the 
fhocking occafion, inftantly fuggefted the indif- 
penfable neceffity, not only of making farther 
provifion for the fafety of His Majesty's Per- 
fon and Government, but alfo of guarding, by 
wife and efficacious measures, againft the cause, 

. which. 
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Which having, by a partial and prematiire opera* 
li'On, produced fuch effe&s, (hewed, in the moft 
ftriking manner, to what confequences it would 
lead, if not feafonably and effe&ually checked. — 
With a view to fuch iihportant obje&s, and in 
compliance, as well with the earneft wiflies of 
the Nation^ as with the imperious call of cir- 
cumftances, two Laws have been made* which* 
in conformity to the wife principle that had 
prefided over the formation and progrefs of the 
Britilh Gonftitution, were adapted to the exi* 
genty of the cafe, and to the nature and extent 
of the mifchief they were intended to remedy. 
The provifions of thefe Laws have been too 
much difcuffed, and are too well known, to re- 
quire any comment. — Suffice it to fay, that their 
great excellence confifts in their being calculated j 
ftill more fot prevention than cure, by tracing < 
Sedition to the feminaries where it is inculcated, 
and by cruftiing Treafon, while in embryo, in- 
ftead of fufFering it to acquire the form and con^ 
(iftence of Overt Acft. In paffing fuch Laws, on 
fuch an emergency, the Legifl^ture performed a 
duty, the omiffion of which would have amounted 
to the bafeft treachery — to an abfolute furrender 
of all thofe intereftsj which it was its bounden 
duty and moft important objedt to preferve. But 
upon the paffing of thefe Laws, a duty equally 
folemn and indifpenfable devolved on the Exe- 
cutive Government, whofe province it is to take 

care 
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fc£fe that they do not remain a^ dead. letter on the 
Statute Book. Should it \>e permitted either di- 
feftly to infringe, or indire&ly to evade them 
with impunity, the People will be apt to defpife 
the authority by which they were made; and thus 
they will be even inftrumental in accelerating the 
mifchiefs they were intended to prevent. It 
therefore behoves the Crown Officers and the 
Magiftracy to exert their utmoft vigilance and 
adtivity in giving effedt to thefe falutary Laws* 
' and in convincing the ill-difpofed, that as often 
as they offend, their condudt (hall be fubje&ed 
to legal inveftigation.* But 

* Notwithftanding all the' approbation to which the princi- 
ple and the provifions of thefe Laws are entitled, it is impof- 
fible not to difcover a deficiency oi prudential fpirit and 
firmnefs, as well in reftri&ing their duration to the ihort pe- 
riod of three years, as in deferring, to a fecond conviction > the 
poffibility of fubjedling feditious practices to the penalty of 
transportation. It is furely to renounce all idea of propor- 
tion between crimes and punifhrhents, to inflidfc death or 
tranfportation for many of thofe offences which are thus pu- 
nifhed every day by the Englifh Law, and to fuifer the crime 
of Sedition, which leads, in its ordinary operation, to trea- 
fonand revolt, and,-4n its modern tendency, to all the hor- 
rors and miferies of civil anarchy-a-which is the parent of all 
the crimes and of all the calamities that can afflict fociety — 
to fuffer fuch a crime to pafs through all the ftages of guilt, 
which mull, in all probability, precede a fecond conviction 
of the fame offender^ before it can meet with the only pu- 
nimment applicable to an offence of that defcription. If i* 
all the criminal codes by which juftice is adminiftered, or in 
all the fyftems created by fancy for its more perfect adminif- 
tration, there be one punifhment more ftrikingly appofite to 

its 
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ftufiiill the wifdom of the Legiftature, and all 
the Energy of the Executive Government will be 
of no avail, unlefs Juries refolye to act with firm- 
nefs in their important functions. Their fitua* 
tion, on fuch occafions, ' is undoubtedly ardu- 
ous and embarraffing. During the Trial 9 they 
have to refift all the arte of perfuafioa — all 
the charms of eloquence — all the efforts of 
ingenuity, which are fure to be exerted, ixi 
order to excite in their minds a doubt of guilt ; 
a doubt which as certainly produces an acquittal* 

as 

its correfpondent offence than another; it is that df Tranfpor- 
tation, when applied to the crime of Sedition. What can be 
more juft or equitable, in refpelt of the offenders, than to 
fend out df a Country thofe who not only diflike, but who 
endeavour to overturn, its political eftablifhments, and who 
feek to infpife. their fellow fubjefts with the fame fpirit of 
difcontent, reftleffnefs and difaffe&ion, by which they are 
themfelves a&uated ? What can be more judicious and faltt- 
tary in refpeft of the ftate; than to expel thofe noxious hu- 
mours, which not only generate difeafe, but, by their con- 
tagious quality, tend to corrupt the whole mafs of juices in 
the body politic ? Befides in refpeft of this clafs of offenders* 
there is no penalty, fhort of Tranfportation, that operates as 
a punifhment. The Pillory is to them (as it has been called 
in appropriate language) " the ftepping ftone to gloty.^. 
Fines impofed upon them are levied by the voluntary contri- 
butions of a numerous fraternity ; and Prifon is but the 
theatre of their triumph, where they brave the laws by the 
moft daring and flagrant repetitions of their offence-— where 
they are loaded with the careffes and the prefents of the dif- 
affe&ed — where they hold affemblies of confpirators, to con* 
trive frefti" plots againft the State— wh^re they open new 

fchoojs 
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is a demonftration of innocence. Agaiaft fuch 
Artifices they fhould ever be on their guard, re- 
membering that it is the duty of the Judge, not 
only to give them all the afiiftance in his power, by- 
developing complicated facts, and by communi- 
cating to them the law as it applies to thofe facts, 
but alfo to act as Couiifel for the Frifbher, and to 
take care that he have the benefit of every fair ad- 
vantage that arifeS in his favour, either from the 
law or the fact; 

it is not, however, in open Court that honeft 
and confcientious Jurymen have the greateft dif- 
ficulties to encounter. Their moft arduous talk 

fchools of Sedition, and find it an eafy matter to repel the 
effetts of whdlefome correction* and to infufe the poifon of 
difloyalty into minds already inured to habits of licentiouf- 
nefs — and whence, at length, they return to their homes with 
exultation, and with confirmed difpofitions and increafed 
powers for mifchief* » 



In allufion to the foregoing observations refpefting prifons, 
the Editor begs leave to call the attention of the Sheriff of 
tondon to the Police of Newgate, where Culprits confined 
for feditious practices have been even allowed to paint their 
rooms with the National colours of France, and toinfcribeon 

their doors the words, " Citizen Palais UgahteP If, after 

all, it mould be found heceflkry to retain imprifonmentasone 
of the punifhments for fedition, in its lighted (hades, it mould 
furely be adminiftered by way of filitary confinement. This 
would in reality be a falutary punifhment, and conduce to 
reformation. Even Mr. Erfkine, though incapable of fedition, 
would fhudder at the idea of being left to filence and reflec- 
tion for fix months. Editor's Note. 

is 
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is probably yet tq come, Whift th*y have &r- 
mounted all the efforts of fophifttyj *nd all the 
arts df felfe colouring, and when they are fati*- 
fied, after a diligent and impartial inveftigation, 
that the charge is fully «ftabli(hed, and that it 
only remains for them to pronounce the awful Ver- 
dift of " Guilty"— If, upon retiring to confider of 
their Verdict, they happen to find among them 
one or two individuals infected with the influenza 
of the Rights of Man, it is then that their fitua- 
tion is moft difficult and painful. They then fee 
themfelves reduced to the difagreeable alternative 
of either facrificing the obligation of their oaths, 
or of engaging in an obftinate conteft with men, 
who are pre-determined not to convidt j and who 
are generally poflefied, in an eminent degree, 
of qualities which fit them for fuch a con- 
flict. Confidering the great extent of the ma- 
lady above mentioned, and the indefatigable 
induftry with which thofe, who are under its in- 
fluence, endeavour to worm themfelves into every 
fituation where they can ferve their favourite caufe, 
it is but too probable that fuch a mixture will be 
found in a Jury impannelled to try a charge of 
treafonable or feditious practices *. Senfible that 

in 

* To preferve the adminiftration of Juftice from fo poi- 
fonous a mixture, the fuggeftions contained in the l&ft Letter 
refpe&ing the Freeholder's Book defeive confideration. To 
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in no other fituafcion they caa reader fuch effectual 
fervice to th^t cauie, they faii itat,.upofc ftch,occa* 
fions, to dilpljiy the utmoft zeal, fervour, and pei* 
feverance. No., matter how ftrong the pfoofe— * 
how aggravated the cafe-rhow large the majority 
for a conviction — all fuch confiderations thsy fet 
at defiance, and declare that they will rathier _pe* 
ri(h in the coated, than confent to a Verdict of 
" Guilty. 

The unanimity which the law requires, in the de* 
livery of a verdict, affords, in fuch cafes, but too fa- 
vourable an occafion for perVerfenefs and obftinacy 
to prevail over candour, moderation, andjuftice; 
and, unfortunately, the fpirit, refolution, and perfe- 
verance of the well-difpofed are generally unequal 
to the ardour and pertinacity of thofe, who are un- 
der the guidance of paffion, or the influence of Party 
confiderations. There is but one fair and equitably 

thofe fuggefUons it may be proper to add an admonition tp 
worthy and well-difpofed Jurymen to make a point of attend- 
ing the Court whenever they are fummoned upon a charge 
of Sedition or Treafon. The want of fuch attendance fr«-* 
quently occafions a deficiency of the Jurors returned upon 
the Pannel ; which deficiency is generally fupplied by per- 
sons of the fame principles and views as the Prifoner ; who, 
neglecting no opportunity of promoting their grand object* 
always throng the Court on fuch occafions, and prefent, them- 
felves. eagerly to fill the office which honed and fober men 
are too folicitous to avoid. 

- - rule 
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rtilejforthe^ttainmeift of unanimity In any body* 
of tten, ipoflcfiing equally the right of indU 
vid6alXuffi^ge-^nimd^, (that the Minority Ihould 
yield to thfc yoke -of tbe Majority* It is thus 
alone than even a fmaller number than twelve 
perfons can reafonably expect, even on ordinary 
occafians, to concur in will* -or too <i& i& 'conceit; 
and unless iihis otdedbe appHed tortheideliberation> 
of Juries, that ntfeffity of an unanimous concur* 
rence ia their determination, will not only fubject 
that mode of trial to the charge of extreme ab- 
furdity, but alfo render 4 it abfolutcly incompa-- 
tible with juftice. In criminal cafes, and par- 
ticularly in capital ones, the feelings of a Jury 
will always be inclined fo far to qualify this rule, 
as to require fotttething more than a mere turn of 
the fcale to produce a conviction, and a bare ma- 
jority will ever be ready to (ucrender their opi- 
nion to the confeientious fcruples of tbofe, who 
may incline to a mare merciful verdkl. It would, 
indeed, have (lamped a much greater degree of 
apparent perfe&ion on the inftitution of Trial by 
Jury, if, infiead of a nominal unanimity being a 
requifite quality in a verdict, the principle had 
been exprefsly eftablifhed, that a majority, confid- 
ing of two-thirds, or three-fourths, (fcould be Ef- 
ficient for a conviction. But fhe good fimfe, mo- 
deration and humanity of the Englifh character < 
have fupplied, in this cafe, the want of pofttivc 
I 2 regular 
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regulation, by generally adopting, in practice, 
fo rational a principle. Nor can a better proof be 
wanted, that a cafe is proper for conviction, than 
the wiilingnefs of eight or nine Englifti Jurymen 
to convict. 

But although the votaries far the new philofo- 
phy profefs to maintain, as one of their funda- 
mental doctrines, the right of •majorities to de- 
ride on all quefttons whatever, (and even in thofe 
cafes of fecial and political relations, where fuch a 
principle is incompatible with the exiftence of 
that fdvereignty oa the one hand* and of that 
fubordination on the other, which are of the very 
efience of the connection), yet, when it fuits 
their purpofe, they are the firft to violate this 
principle, by infilling that their own notions, pro- 
jects and fyftems, (hall prevail over the greateft 
fuperiority of numbers. They feem to think 
themfelves exceptions to the rule which they lay 
down for the reft of the world ; as if, by the aid of. 
the new light, they were poffeffed of abfolute in- 
fallibility, or, at leaft, of fuch fuperlative wifdom, 
as to entitle them to dictate to the whole human 
race, and to fuperfede every ancient eftablifh- 
ment. Thus, when fuch perfons find themfelves 
(in however fmall a proportion) in a Jury, met to 
decide on an offence againft the State, as fuch a 
cafe comes immediately within the compafs of their 

reforming 
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reforming or •revolutionary zeal, they reckoft.as 
nothing the clear and decided opinion of nine or 
ten of their fellows, who think that th* demands 
of juftice can only be fatisfied by a verdict pf 
Guilty— and they expect the majority, however 
great, to conform to their pleafure, and to acqui* 
efce in their determination to acqiiit. Nor is this 
perverfity confined to the active abettors of the 
diforganizing lyftem, or to thoft who feek for 
profit or perfonai confluence in a new order of 
things. When' once the baneful contagion has 
feized the mind, the moft refpectable and opu* 
lent perfons act as if they were reduced to the 
moft defperate circumftances, or influenced by 
the baled defigns. They can never fee any guilt 
ia confpiracies againft the Governmeht. If a cri- 
minal, charged with fuch practices, has but taken 
care to borrow the cloak pf Refbrjii, or to aflame 
fome other pretext of a fpecioys and impofing na- 
ture, he is fure to find favour in their fight 5 nay, 
fo far does the influence of this fympatlming fpirit 
extend, that Sedition and Treafon, in every form, 
are become facped crimes, and muflt not be pu- 
niflied, even though they quit the wily and cir- 
cuitous paths, difcovered by modern practitioners, 
for the more direct and open road frequented by 
confpirators of ancient times. ' Of this a ftrikiAg 
inftance has recently occurred, where (it is faidj 
the violence ' and obftinacy of tw6 fcctaries pre- 
^ " - ■ ■ - vaiicd 
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vailed over the fenfc and f|>irit of the reft of the 
Jury, by forcing an acquittal in a dear c*fe of 
inartificial Tre^fon of the old ftyle, conducted 
according to ancient forms, and deftitute of any 
of the fubtleties and refinements of modern in* 
vention*. 

It 

# In the cafe here alluded to, the Prifoner was proved* 
beyond the ppflibility. of contradiction, to have corresponded 
-with the King's Enemies, and, in the courfe of that corre- 
spondence, to haye given them, at their defire, the beffjhfoiv 
jnation his-indn.ftry and artifices could -procure, rftht inter- 
nal ftate of the Country, in order to enable them to judge, of 
the expecliency of attempting- an inyafion. It was not dis- 
puted that be gave them true information and faithful ad- 
vice, i fuch information and advice as were calculated tq jJre- 
ferve them, and which, in a|l probability, did prefejrve Chest 
from an enterptfze, in which they inuft inevitably hdvecx* 
perienced difappointmcnt and defeat. In, fhort, the charge 
was fo fully and clearly eitablifhed, that it was out of the 
power of ingenuity to devife any other defence than that he 
was induced! by the refult of his enquiries respecting the 
fbte of the Country, and in faithful difcharge of the trull 
he had undertaken, to diffuade them from their preje& of in? 
vafion— And althpugh in fo doing he rendered tbema moft 
important feryice^T-although the very fame principle on 
which he a&ed would have led hiip to invite the Enemy to 
the pritifh ihores, if he could have held out to theavara-* 
tional profpee) of fuecefs, he was abfolved from the charge 
of High Treafon by a verdict, produced. by the influence 
above defcribed ! 

As the nanies of perfons who £11 a public dpracterOB* 
important occafions cannot be too generally known* it is 

Z thought 
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It would, howevferv be impoffible'for this per* 
nicious influence to gain fuch an afcehdancy in 
the deliberations of Juries, were it not for the aid 
of a feritimeht of falfe humanity, which is moft 
artfiilly excited, and which alone could reconcile 
the majority of a Jury to the idea of acquitting 
a man, of whofe guilt they were convinced.—" 
Thinking that their error may bd excufable, if 
they err on the- fide of Mercy, they are thereby 
induced, after a fliort refiftance, to furrender 
their, own opinion to the captious oppofition of 
one or two individuals. But, in yielding to fuch 
jmpreffions, they lofe fight of the nature of thqir 
fituation ; of the. oath they have taken, to give a 
true verdict according to the evidence s and of 
the confequences which may enfue a departure 
from their engagement. It is not their province 
to exercife lenity and indulgence, but to admi- 
nifter juftice.— Being fatisfied, on fair grounds, of 
the guilt of the party, nothing, can abfolve theni 
from the obligatidm of declaring that guilt ; and 

thought proper to fubjoiu a Lift of the Jury who acquitted 

Mr. Stone. 

■■ - • * 

John Leader, * Thomas Burnett, , . 

John Mayhcw, William Sumner, - 

John Hetheringtdn, * John Lorkin* 
ThomwCole, . ' Peter Taylor, ^ 

Charles Minier, William .Weft. 

Paniei J)yfon ? * Ifaac DimTdale, 
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if they fuffer themfelves to be prevailed on, by 
any confideration whatever, to pronounce a diffe- 
rent verdift, they infringe their oaths, betray the 
folemn truft repofed in them, and violate the 
nioft facred duties of morality and religion. The 
quality of Mercy is the prerogative of the Crown ; 
and it is one of the numerous excellencies of the 
Monarchical Conftitution of this Country, that 
this amiable prerogative is fuse to be exercifed, 
whenever its interpofition would not be produo 
tive of public mifchief. But when Juries fuffer 
themfelves to be influenced by fuch motives, they 
ufurp a funftion which does not belong to them ; 
they facrifice the fundamental principles of that 
admirable inftitution, of which they form a part; 
and they render themfelves morally refponfible for 
the confequences. Befides, they moll grofsly de- 
ceive themfelves, when they imagine, that in ac- 
quitting the Guilty, they yield to the didtates of 
Humanity. It is 4 &lfe, pernicious, and cruel hu- 
manity wl^ich they indulge. They are chargeable 
with the moft complicated, extenfive, and bar- 
barous Inhumanity. In faving the Guilty, they 
punifh the Innocent. In a cafe of High Tre&fon, 
particularly, they decide between the frifoner 
and the Country at large ; and, for aught they 
Jtnow, the fate of each is equally in their - 
hfcnds. When, in fpch a cafe, they fparc a life 
which is forfeited to the Laws, they endanger the 

lives 
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lives of millions— -the fafety of their Sovereign — 
the fecurity of the State— and the exiftence of 
the Conftitution. The Acquittals at the Old 
Bailey led, by a natural and obvious progreffion, 
to the fhocking outrage that expofed the Kingdom 
to the greateft of misfortunes, and that might have 
been productive of calamities which would defy 
the utmoft fl retch of imagination; and fcarcely was 
the acquittal of Stone pronounced, when another 
atrocity of the like nature furnilhed an additional 
proof that the daring and licentious fpirit, ' which 
had been excited among the lower orders, could 
not be reprefled without the aid of example — 
whereby the multitude fhould be convinced* upon 
the evidence of their own fenfes, that they are 
fubject to the Laws, and that crime cannot hope 
for impunity. 

It behoves Jurymen, therefore, to reflect very 
ferioufly on the nature and importance of their 
fituation, and to refolve on a firm and refplut^ 
difcharge of their duty; fuiFering themfelyes nei- 
ther to b$ feduced by { he arts ? intimidated by the 
threats, por vaijquifhed by the pertinacity of 
thofe who would prevail on them to return a Ver- 
did which is jiot dictated by their qonfeiences,— ? 
Shall a large majority of refpe<£table and con? 
fcientious men, whofe only >yi(h it is to admini* 
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Iter impartial juflice, become the motitb-pifcce of 
one or two fanatical Reformers, who dn difcovefr 
no guilt many attempt againft the eftabiifhed 
Cdvernment?, or, of a like number of dfetennittdd 
Jacobins, who feek to accomplifh the defixu&iori 
of all legitimate authority ? In refiftirig the obi 
ftinacy of fuch characters, they rfiuft '&$£& t& 
undergo fome perfonal inconvenienee.~Thfe con* 
teft may be arduous and the fbtiggle long. But it 
is a Conteft with Licentioufnefe and Anarchy"*4t 
is a ftruggle for Civil Liberty, Orxfer, and tte 
Conftitution. They owe it to God aHd their don- 
fciences— to their families and their Country— -to 
the prefent age, and to pofterity, to perfevertf. — 
If; however, they fee at length no profpeft' of 
being able to vanquifh the inflexible ftubb6rn**efs 
of the perverfe few, and there be found among 
the larger number fome whofe health will not 
admit of a farther conflict, (an inconvenience to 
Which the majority are moft expofed), there is 
#31 one method left by which tHey mky difch'arge 
their confciences, leflen the evil thiy cannot 
entirely prevent, and convincte the world that 
they have exerted themfelves to the utmoft in 
the performance of a painful duty. Irtftead of re* 
turning an unexplained verdift, as in fuch cafes 
ihey are apt to do, let them cbmfe into Cofurt 
and ftate the real &&— let them difelofe tbetS&i** 
1 teft 
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teft in wtucn they have been engaged, and' point 
out the individuals who have obftru&ed the pf 0- 
grefs of Juffece. Ky fucfi explanations they would 
' deprive the Fa&ious of that "ground for fcoaftirig, 
and that ocqafiori for triumph, which anuflqualU 
fied acquittal ever affords them,, and they w6ufd 
render the Patrons of Sedition lefs defifOus of 
thrufting tneriifelves upori Juries, by convincing 
them, that although they may fucceed in fruf- 
trating the claims of Juftice, they will be therii- 
felves fubje<Sed to that refponfibility of public 
opinion, which fhould ever attend the texercife of 
a public duty; while the acquittal itfelf, fo ex- 
plained, would have, in a great degree, the ef- 
fect of a convidfon, by expofing the criminal to 
jufl and general deteftatiori, which the impunity 
of his crime would ferve only to aggravate. 

There cannot be a greater error than to fup- 
pofe that Jurymen are not at full liberty to dif- 
clofe what pafles among thertifelves. — Every one 
of them is petfeftly free to make fuch difclofure, 
either openly in Court, or afterwards to the Pub- 
lic, in whatever manner his difcretion may fug- 
ged. — Petit Juries are not, like Grind Juries, 
fworn to fecrefy. If they retire, it is only that 
they may. deliberate without interruption, and 
apart from all influence—But they ate not fub- 

jected, 
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je&ed, cither by the nature of thrir office* or the 
terms of their engagement, to any obligation of 
concealment. Grand, juries are bound by oath 
to " keep the King's council, their own, ind theit 
fellows:** becaufe a difclofure of what occurs in 
that early ftage of the proceedings might defeat the 
«nds of Juftice; but, as the decifion of the Petit 
Jury is fubfeque.nt to the publication of all the 
evidence of the cafe, ho poffible inconvenience 
can refult from the particulars of their delibera- 
tion being made known to all the world : nay, 
it is even a duty incumbent upon them; to expofe 
the improper conduit of any of their brethren, 
particularly if fuch condud has had any influence 
upon the Verdift. In civil cafes, and alfo in cri- 
minal ones where a convidtion has taken place, 
injuftice may, in confequence of fuch expofure, 
be remedied by a new trial : and, in all cafes, it 
would be productive of public advantage and ge- 
neral fecurity, were Jurymen to act under the 
impreffion, that, although for a time they are 
fecluded from the eye of the world, the circum- 
ftances of their behaviour, while in that Hate of 
retirement, will, if deferving of notice, be brought 
before the tribunal of the Public, 

As an inducement to Juries to liften to thefe 
admonitions, let them remember that in cafes of 

afe- 



